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ABSTRACT ^ ' 

This sourcebook , is presented as a reference document 
for community education trainers and 'pxacticners nho tiish to adopt 
new approaches for outreach and meaningful invclvenient in training 
experiences, it is designed to increase involvement and participation 
by people in matters that affect them as individuals^ as taB±l±eki 
and as a community, fin exercise index in th-e first part cf 
document elucide^tes many of the sourcebcok's themes^ The index r 
includes belief s^ community council, ccmmuhity invclvement/ community 
'resources, components^ concept building# coordinator, decisions, 
delivery systems, evaluation,^ frame^iorkSr future, getting acguainted, 
historical perspectives, Interagency relationships, logos, pA^nning, 
problem solving, programming, resource sharing, roles, vclunteerisn, 
and work priorities. Then, after the intrcdccticn examines possible 
uses and abuses of the exercises, twenty-five sections are 
introduced. Sampla titl'es of 'the first three sections areV'^h^it Is a, 
mfflun4.ty Resource?," "Community Education Beliefs: figree-Ci^^gree^ V 



CO 



and. "Community Education 'RootsS" Almost every section adopts the 
following format: goals, group size, ' tiite, nateiials^ phjsi^^^l 
arrangement, the facilitative procedure, special not€S/in£^i^*^^tipnsv 
supplemental reading/resources, and traiirer notes. A°t the end of the 
sourcebook, three appended matexials present selected sources of T 
community education information, reaction feedback form, and new 
exercise additions fotm. (CSS) ' , ' 



♦ Reproductions supplied by EDES are the best that can .te made ♦ 

♦ * from the original document. ^ ♦ 
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Over the past few ypacsjthe Unfversity of Virginia, Mid-Atlantic C*nter and other partners in 
the lyiid-Atlantic Gbmmunity Education Consortium have placed a high priority on the development 
and dissemination of instructional and promotional materials wliich address d'evelpprmental and . 
training needs in the fields One of th'e identified needs of the Community Education Moveltnent is-^ 
increasing the meaningful involvement and participation by people in all matters that affecl them 
as individuals, as families and as a community. It has becorne the responsibility of Community^ ^ 
Educators to shiare exp^triences, ideas, approaches, and techniques which facilitate and "enhance the ,11^ 
involvement process in community problem-solving aHb leadership development. ^ ^ ^ . . 

^ Several techniques lar'e used to provfde involvement experiences. Many CorAmupity Educators,' ' 
both as trainers and as practitioners have been devolved in structured experiences which Veate an ^ 
open atniosphere for exp^nencial lejarning.^ However, the n-umber of experiqndes is usually small and . 
interaction exercises'are not used frequently-or used to their full potential for assisting in the . 
development of individual onjgroupJwillirigness to become involved and to participate. 

Because of the lack of training and experience in the area of using interaction experiences to ^ 
promote increased involvement, John W- Warden, 1^76-77 Center Associate of the University of, 
Virginia Mid-Atlantic Center, began collecting and developing interaction exercises for Community 
Educators. One result of the collection^process was the compilation of a sourcebook to be used as a 
reference document for trainers and practitioners concerned witK adapting new approaches for * 
outreach and meaningful ipvolvement in various training experiences. \ \ 1 

John's community education experience includes coast-to-coastlnVolvement. He has served on • / 
the staff of two regional Commufiity Education Centers beginning at" the University of Qregon, 
Northwest Community Education Center. He has served as a VISTA volunteer in Oregon and . ^ 

Teacher Corp Intern in Ipwa. He) hps traveled extensively to experience learning opportunities i ' ^ 
human relations, community^devitlopment and conlfftunityeducation. Johij is presently a pijivate 
consultant in designing training events and conducting workshops. His current homei^s Anchorage, - 
Alaska. ^ . ' / ~ . % 

- The sourcebo(^ is a valuable addition to John's'^alrU^ 

in the field x)f community education and tolhe Mid-Atla\tic Cor^ortium's effort to develop' 
instructional materials which address. specific training needs. The\consortium feels^tftatf this " ' 
collection of Community Education Interaction Exercises^ill "draw forth" and expand your 
^ efforts to facilitate citizen ikjvqivement and participation in community life. . 

'Larry(6. Deck&^vDirector . ' ' 

Mid-Atlantic Center for CommuYiity Education 
School of Education 
University of Virginia 
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INTRODUCTION: US^S AND, ABUSES 



J ■• \^ INTRODUCTION: USE: 



John W. Warden r -^--^ • • 

■ . ' . . . . * ■ 

Community EducatMTat its t|est cepresents involvemerft aWd interaction. Such interaction is 
necessary to insure nm only that individuals achl|ve i^ersonal growt^^^^ , 
community" evolves.-Community education h^lps^reti^rn to, education its original mea;rtng-"to:j 
draw forth or bring out" the human growth potential in us'^ll. This collection of material is 
designed to maximize human involvement aroui^d specific topical areas which are of interest to 
\comrpunity educators. Through \he use of thi^materyi perhaps. we,^s community educators, can 
develop training opporjuriities which are consistW wijft our overall philosoprficaF commitment to! 
the engagemeVit of others in the creation.of community, ' « ^ 

In giving consideration to the, use of one or more of these exercises,. it may be wise to return to 
the specif ic conditions of the local training dfifsr^. MeiJfe Jones (1973) encourage airtrainers 
. to consider each of the following factors in ai^ving>at the- '.'design parame^ers":^1) ttie contract, 
2) length and timing of the event, 3) locatlor/ and (Physical facilities, 4) familiarity of participants 
with each other, 5) previous training experierices'of participants, 6) availatyJity of^qualified staff, 
7) numbeTlof participants, 8) access to rna^r'\a\s and other aids, and 9)^opportunity for follow- 
through. Only after the trainer has arr^iv^idat these major parameters can effective training ej^ercises 
' be developed and clearly specified*. Ail such learnirig opportunities involve: 1 ) the development of 
^ objectivesr2) the specific cDnfenf, and 2) the structures employed^ focus learning. (Pfeiffer and 
dones, 1976). \ ^ 

In considering the usefulness of these exercises the trai/krmay wish to ask himself or herself 
the following kinds of questions:- 1) Is the exercise suited tpt^eobjective?, 2) Does it lend i.tself to 
knowfedge, skill or attitude learning?, 3) Does Tt i^equire abater/lesser degree of background 
khowledgerskills or attitudes than participants presently possess?, 4) What specialized skills are 
required of the training staff ^d are they competent in them?, 5) Islhe exercise comfortable for 
the trainer and participants?, 6) Is the exercise cojisistent with participant expectations?, 7) Do^|^t 
maintain enough/too much control by the trainer?, and 8) Js thfe exercise slow or fast-paced? tD^is 
' and McCallon, 1975). , ^ 

( ' This collection of materials can be either used or misused. The use or misuse rests upon the 
^ ^ shoulders of yooj the re*ader and training designer. Obviously, any one of these specific exercises can 
be selected fromrthis collection and utilized almost instantly. To do so^indicate^ high^rJsk pf misuse 
and unfortunately contributes to the view of "instant" design. Jhe exercise? can quickly become 
gimmicks to fill time or to satisfy people's neeci to be involved. ,This type of utilization represents 
not only misuse^of the .material b^ also a deeper abuse of people's^time and energy. 

Properjuse of thesejTiaterials takes tir^e:. time to ?hodify the exercise !o accomniodate local • 
• situations, tkne to rehearse antl revievv specific rnsjj:uctions,'time to pre-arrange rooms and obtain ^ 
rlecessai;y support materials, and time toiftvaluatg^Ke exercises after they ha 
/ ' Skills are also needed: skills in stating goals which are highly explicit and specific for the • 
training design; skills in anticipating,.human reactions to thp exercises; skills in putting together a 
>v» fluid, open and flexible training design; skills in collabor^g with other^; and skills in good'basic 

human relati,ons. ^ ^ • ' • . ^ 

While these ex^rcis^ are designed to gain high participant involvement, such involvement is 

by itself not enough^ . many cases background and pregpratibn for these activities requires a 
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;base line of knowledge and experience, Tran^rs are erlcouraged to review the supplemental reading 
and resources ahd (^etermioe when infbrmation is deemed appropriate to share/^both before and after 
the exercises. K>iow|edgaand involvement need tcH^e closely interwovBri. ' ^ . ^ ' ' 

In the final^nalysis, three very important things emerge-the local training opportunity, this 
collection of.exercises, and you. The manner in which 'yi)u choose to bjend these three ingiedjents , 
is -your decision., J simply ask that you db'^it wisefy^and viitte^re and cocjsideratiori for t^iose people 
directly affecjed. r ., ' , « 1 v ^ ' ' 



^^eprodiiptjoihand useTof these speffl|g^xercis,es.m^y be dp without the nieea for copyright • ' 
nee: f^l ndef^ J enct^rage you to^o-'so^^leaseJnei-ely'citV tM collebtion a^the oH^iTiaji^^ 
^^rmi^k)o to reproduce the erytire Ibext Is ftc^t grantaflR^but additional (^oples are^avaijabte tfllj^^ the 
^•^Mid-Atlantic Community Educatt^ ^' ' " JST ; 

concjusionjjj would personally ^ke to acknowledge tbe editoriaf sugge^tions conifffiut^ by" ■ 
"feSr - Lafry Decker; University of V^irginia; MiVe Kaplan, University of Virginia^ Jack Minzey, ^ast^d 
Michigan University) Steve Parson, .Virginia-P6)ytecJnnic Institute; Joe Ring^s, Arjington^Ru^lic-^^ 
^ School^; Jerry Thornto/i, Washington State Department; and Biff PolJ^rd, wLhin\^ton, D, C.^'bli(S 
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S^hools^> 

Now. let's get on wilh the exercises. . 



/Davis, Larry and McCallon, Earl. Planning, Conducting, an(t Evaluating^Work^hops, Austin, Texas: ^ 
' (^earning Concepts, 1 975-. 'f ^ ' , ^ , - - " ^ 

Pfeiffer, J. William and Jones, Johin E. "Design Considffrations in babgral^ory Education," TTJe 1973 

Annual Handbook for G roup^cilitators, .LaJo\ la, Cal if qrrti'a : uhivarsity Associates, 197^: ' 
Pfeiffer; J. William arfd^Jones, Joh^. "Introduction to the Structured Experiences Section,'' The ^ 



1976 Annua/ Hanmook' for Group Facilitators, UaJolla, California: UnFversity AWciates^ 



19731^, 



erJc 



.V 




\ . V :' ^. '^^ \ \ ' ( • ^^-^ 

iV , A, ^.n?! To^pcourde an initial Vwar^ 

-r....,,^ " I L To'broSd^ri participant perspectives regardiKg what can be considered cj&mfnunity 



resources. 



1 S i GKoupS'ize . - ' ' ^ ^ 

/ Approximatelyy15-30 participants^ >^ 

ime , 

15-20'*nninutes , ^ . 



Materials v 



I. Sufficient nur^ber of 3" x 5" in^ex card^/fone p^'person) vyrth a different resourc^ listed on 

^ each card:/ ^ ' *^ Y " - . . 

- ^- ' • * • ■ V 'A^ ... / ^ ^ . 



A 



,.J r. Pins to fasten cardS:\ 



)onnt'need^o be oJeared erf anj/t(^ which might g^in the w 
d," getting^o know^each' other,, and corttpleting this short work 



taisk. 



^ ^F^ysical Arrangements V / y 

, V • I, The roorri;need^o be oJeared erf anji^^ might g^in the way of people ^milling 

- , around, 

^* * The FacilitativeProcedurfe - ./ , ^ 

» r V'-i; f^ilitator introduces ihe exercise by e>^plaining that the pafticij)Ws are ab^ut to play 
>l . V °' a short "game" in which^they ^re each to gues?"theVesource t|iat has w'ritten on the 

3'.' X 5" card'^nd pinned tolheir back (make sure people (^(j,)Qbt have anXpportunity to see 
* ' ^he cards)! ^acjxparticipantlwiH ha\/e one suCbjcard/pirined on his/jie^'back. The object of 
the game is fo^jeach participant to determine the name of the resourc^ listed on the card o*ft 
his/her back. k ^ ^ - - ^ ' 

n. The operating "procedures are explained as follow^r\ » 

* 1) Participants may not tell another participant the st)ecifi(;fiame pinned on his/her 
back. . ' > . \ ' ' 

2) Participants may "ijiill around'' or yyalk^ottto ask questions of other participants. 

3) Participants may ask only ''yes or no" questrons in trying to discover the resource 



v 



name. 



4) Participants may ask only three>"yes-n6" auctions of any one dferson and then must 
move on to seek help from another-^ersorr. . . r f 

./^5) Participants ke^p cfircul^ting until each has guessed theffesourfci listed on the 3" x 5" . 
card on his/her back, ^ ^ , 

^Participants who finisfrfLrst should reinaih in the ^an^ to, help others discover their 
resources. 1 ^ * * 

A 7) The game will not begin untirindica^ed by the fe^ 



*Developed by t)^ Santellanes and John Warden. ^ 
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on several people and then asks for their 3^sistahcfir1 pinning, cards 



IV. Orice aM' people have cards on their.backs, the facilitator denno^trates how the procedure ^ 
jsrto work'by givittg an example of a yes-no type question (i. e., is my resource a pfrson? 
,yes-ho; that person associated wit^ social services? yes-no). He/she rerreads the 
fhstructions if they ar^ uncjear at this tirrie and then indicates that the participants may 

V. ' A short debriefing time can be added at the end .of tHe exercise simply to note the breadth 

ofresources uncovered. Did the exercise help expandparticipant knowledge of whatican 
^ be considered a community resource? ' ^ ' ^ ^ 



( 
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Special Notesj^fnstructibns 

This exercise is designed as a "light" intrqductory exercise which gets people up out of 
' their chairs and meeting each other at gi^ontrived task. Most people find it fun but several 
may take the ta^sk rather seriously. See the Ijst on the following page for some rather 
unusual as vyep'as common resources you might like to utilize. 

Supplemental ReadingA^esources . - 
' Jones, Ron W. Your City Has Been Kidnapped, Sari Francisco, California: Zephyrus 

Education/Exchange, No. 3. • • 

' Wurnnan, Richard, editor. Yellow Pages of Learning Resources, Cambridge, Mass.: M.^.T. 
' Press, 1972. ; * . ^ 

Trainer Klotes: ' ^ ' * 
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' • ... 

-a sidewalj< 

J. 

-a telephone pole 

-sr prostitute , ^ 

-a river 

-a tree - 

* ■ 

-a teacher 

-a bank - . 

■ ■ „ - ^ 

-a classroom 
-a book 
-a child 
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-a hot^ 



A List of Possible Resources 
for .Utilization m *^ . ^ . 
"What is a Community Resource'! 

—a library^^ 

. ■* ■ • . ^ ♦ ■ ^- 

• T-a newspaper \ 

- ■. ' » 

1 * ' » 

fire hydrant 
—a bowling alley 
^ —a smile 
naoney 
' —a hospital ' , 
—a garbage collector 
^ —a junk yard. ' 
—a greenhouse 
„ —a taxi driver 



-an airport 
-acem^etary 
-ja candy maker 
—a carpenter 



—a mail carrie.r 
—a telephone 
—a neighbor 



—9 museum 



—a tree stump 
^a ZOO * ' ' 



-a city^planner 

-an advisory council member 

-a principal * " ! 

-a television set - 

Ta telephone directory . 

-a journalist 

-a gas st^ion 

-an empty building ^ 

-a V.estaurant ^ 

'..V , ^ \ 

-a pastor or clergyman \ 
-yourself ■ 

/. 
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2. COMMUNllTY EDUCATION BELIEFS: 
AGREE - DISAGRCE* . * 



Goals . • • 

J. To deveflop an understanding of some of the belief? associated with community eduQBtion. 

M. To provide participanis^.with an opportunity to reflect upon those beliefs on a very 
. \ personal level. * 

Group Size 

Appr'oximately ten to twenty participants^ but the exercise can be varied to accommodate" 
more people. Small groups are formed after initial reactions are completed by individual 
participants.to compare answ&i:s and to further discuss reactions. 

Time . 

, 20-30 minutes 

Materials x 

I. A list of the community education belief statements for each participant (see page #13). 
II. Pencil or pen to react to the statements. 

Physical Arrangements 

Participants need desks or tables'to complete the belief statement forms and then to form 
groups of two to four persons. Chairs should be movable. 

The Faci I itative Procedure \ ^ ' 

I- The facilitator explains the goals of the exercise and distributes the "Community Education 
Belief Statements" to each participant. / 

II. Participants should be given ten minutes to read all the stateLents and to respond in either 
the "agree" or "disagree" column. Participants may reword any part of each statement to 
resemble more closely their agree or disagrbe response. This should be completed on an 
individual basis. 

III. Participants are then grouped with other participants to compare answers and to determine 
if group consensus can be reached with regard to each of the statements. Groups can be as 
small as two people but groups of three to four people allow more interadtion and generate 

"^''^ more discussion: (15 minutes) 

IV. Large group open discussion can follow upon cojnpletion of thp small group work, j^e 
facilitator may wisb^o see if participants can suggest additional statements about 
community educatic* which are jiot on the existing list. (5 .15 minutes) 



"Developed by John Warden. 



Variations . ^ 

I. Rather than supply'any list of statertients, participants can be asked to generate a list of 
their own belief statements about community education. These lists can then be shared in 

" . a small group wrtJrtfther participants and each group can evolve its own list of belief 

statements whliTi cari be posted on walls for all to see. Such statements can also serve as ^ 
basic principles upon which a local progcam can be conceptualized. Thus, a very personal 
list of belief statements about community education can become a part of^a larger 
statement of beliefs developed for local use, (See attached sample list.) 

ri. Index cards (3'*^ )^5") are distributed to all participants (five cards for each person). 
Participants are asked to write ^ive separate belief statements which they associate with 
community education (one stateme^ per card). AM cards are then collected aiSd nnixisd 
together in a hat box or other container. Cards are drawn from the container and read 
aloud. Participants altigrriate drawing cards and reading statements. Others may coqjpient 
. on whether they agree or disagree with the statements. No names are 'written oh the cards. 
Length of this exercise will depend upon number of people in attendance; it is 
recommended only for groups of ten or fewer people. Larger groups stiould be clustered 
- / into sub-grojjps to keep^the exercise from extending too long. Part of the fun of this 
exercise also is trying to discover who wro|e^ each statement. 

Special Notes/Instructions ^ 

This is a good exercise with people who have little awareness of community education. It 
allows interaction but is also educational in nature. Since most of the statements are 
positive, people will tend to agree with the^list. The facilitator may wish to generate 
further interaction by deliberately adding statements which do not reflect community 
education beliefs. The list can be modified to meet your specific purpose. 

Supplemental Reading/Resources 

"Community Education: A Statement of Beliefs," Gainesville, Florida: Center for 

Community Education, 1967. , 

Decker, Larry E. People Helping People, Midland, Michigan: Pendell Publishing Company, 
1975. 

Kerensky, V. M. & Melby, Ernest 0. Education ll-Revisited, Midland, Michigan: Pendell 

Publishing Company, 1975., 
Warden, John W. "What Others Say About. . . Community Schools," Charlottesville, 

Virginia: Mid-Atlantic Center for Community Education, 1977. 

Trainer Notes: • 



Community Education Belief Statements* 

Listed below is a variety of statements about community education. Please indicate in the left hand 
column whether you agree or disagree with each of these statements. You wiil then be*asked to 
join a srijiall group to compare answers and to arrive at a group consensus. Please feel free to 
rewordany. of the statements to reflect your position if the need arises. You might also wish to add 
two or three statements about community education at the bottom of the page. 



AGREE DISAGREE 



) 



1. That education is a life-long process, 

Th^t sc/hools must work with other educative forces {home, peers, community) to 
provide the best possible educational experieri^es. 



3. That education encompasses the entire community and all its people, 

4. That the school exists to. improve the community of which it is a part. 

5. That it is proper for the school to take the lead in building community solidarity and 
community approaches to the solution of problems. ^ 

6. That it is appropriate for the school to become the center of service for helping people 
fulfill their basic needs and wants. 

7. That many of the barriers to social progress can be removed when' school and 
community join hands for a united approadh. 

8. That parents and other community residents should be utilized as resources for 
curriculum fulfillment. 

'9. That the curriculum of the school encompassos aU programs and activities from early 
morning until late evening, or>' week-ends, and during the summer. " 

10. That a comprehensive communication program should, and can, be developed that-will 
reach every individual in the community. 

11. That public support must be developexJ and mobilized. 

12. That we need a concept of administration that sees all of the community as a resource. 

13. That education must be creative, dynamic and communi^y-centered. 

14. That an essential goal of education (S to mike ij possible for human beings to change. 

15. That educational administration must rise above managerial concepts to new 
dimensions of leadership. - • 

16. That teamwork is achieved when the opinions of individuals are valued. 

17. That the function of administration is to liberate rather than restrict the personalities 
of all involved in education. 

18. That a leader with a great faith can almost always /ally others to his/her cause. 
Other ■ 



Other 



(Community 'Education Interaction Bxercises 



1"' 



"Adapted from Fred Totten material. The Power of Community Education (Midland, Michigan: ' 
Pendell' Publishing Company, 1970). 
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♦ Communitv Education Assumptions Bnd Beliefs*' ^ - i 

A Sample List . > ^ • • ♦ 

1: People want to learn. ^ / ^ 

2. People want to share. . ^ ^ 

3. Learning is an on-going process. » • 

4. Needs can be realized. ■ . 

5. Peopre can work together. ^ - „ ' 
-'6. All public facilities should be used to the fullest. ^ C '\ 

7. It's good that people are involved in maKing decisions that effect theirjives. 
' 8^ There "are resources wrth in a community to solve problems. 

9. Learning is a life-long process. 

10. Self-interest is subordinate to the common good. 

11. Cooperation is essential to success. \ 

12. There is a need for cooperation. \' 

13. Community education seryes as- a catalyst. 

14. People like to learn and do new things. 

15. Community involvement is necessary. , ' ' 

16. Schools shouW/supplement the overall community education K-12 program.* 

17. Community education should encourage cultural enrichment. 

.18. Community education should provide for positive change in the community. 

19. Community education should encourage agencies to contribute more to the community 

20. Community education should provide mot-ii^ation for community involvement. 

21 . Utilization of existing community talent is of brtbnost importance. 

22. Community education is the responsib^Mtv^f evWyone. 

23. A needs survey is necessary for program pt^fflc^g. 

24. Coordination and cooperation among agencies is a must. 

25. Evaluation is an important component of community education progranris. 




' ' *List of beliefs developed by participants in community education workshops in Nome, Alaska. 



• 3. COMMUNITY EDUCATJON "ROOTS"* 

• : \ ~' . ^ ' ,■ - y 

Goals ■ ' • 

I. To. develop an hisbrlcal'perspective of community education. 

If. To illustrate tl^e variety 'of philosophies, action Approaches, and fields of thought which 
has, in the past,. influenced the development of community education and will continue 
to. do so today. 

III. To widen participant understapding of the factors which have contributed to community 
education' development.'^ - 

Group Size ^ . 

Ten or more participants with members subdivided/^to groups of two- or three-person 
small work groups. - ' ^ * 

Time --^ • , j ^ . ' / 

Approximately 45 minutes to an hour. 

Materials ^ < ' 

J. Large sheets of newsprint or butcher paper.' ^ . ^ 

1 1 . Magic markers orirayons (at .least one per group) . 

III. Masking tape (^r some other type of adhesive to display finished products. 

Physical Arrangements / 

. I. Dyads or triads are seated far enough from each other to permit small group discussion 
and task accomplishment. « . ; . . 

1 1 . Small tables or a comfortable floor is used so that the paper can be spread Qut flat and be 
seen.by .each participant in the group. ' / " " 

The Facilitative Procedure 

J. The facilitator explains that community education is not completely a new philosphy and 
that indeed, its "roots" can be found in a variety of different fields, action approaches, 
and philosophies. No one group or organization can lay claim to the developrneht of 
community education. Rather, many have contributed in very significant ways. Several 
examples can be given (such as adult education, community action efforts, early 
progressive education movement, etc.) 

.11. Sxplanation of the, goals of the exercise as outlined above is then offered. Discussioh of 

the specific tasks may be done^^t^this time or after^groups have been formed. 
III. If participants have not already divided into dyads or triads, they should do so now. 
^ IV. Magic markers and one large sb/et of butcher paper are distributed to each of the small 
small groups with ah explana/ion that this material wMI be utilized in connection with 
the "roots".exercise. 



"Developed by John Warden. , 
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V. The task of each group is explained as being two-fold: ' . ^ 

1. To decide upon a graphic idea which somehow depicts the idea of "roots" (tree with 
roots, a carrot or anything else from "Mother Nature'^ 

2. To uncover many different philosophiesHw^tion aj^proaclfes, or previous events that have 
contributed to the development of community education and write^these ideas in the 
thematic graphic already agreed upon. Generate as many ideas as possible given the ' 
time constraints. All ideas.are written on the p^per. ' 

3. Thie end result'should be a grapt^ic picture (see ^x^mple) depicting a variety of different 
' • roots which have contributed to community education and can be' shared with the 

entire participant'population. Each group will be given approximmely 25-30 minutes 
to accomplish this tdsk. { - * C \ ' ^ ^ 

VI. The facilitator watks^ound the room to Sjee that groups understand clearly the ta'sk*at : 
hand and that they accomplish both parts of tine t3Sk outlined jabove. When groups near 
completion of their tasks, they should be called.back "together for sharing of their grapHcs. 

VI I. Depending upon the;' number of groups, a brief timp-^l^ermitted for a representative from 
each group to expjain his/her graphic, ll there are too many groifps or, too short a time 
period, the facilitator may choose to dispfaV the graf^hics on the vyall by utili2?ing the 
masking tape. Each participant can then walk around the room anM view howx)thef'S • " 
accomplished the task, ' ^ ^ . 

VIII. The facilvtator may wish to note further the similarities and differe^es that;emeriged from 
the grapnics in a short debriefing session. Any of the supplerrYental.rl^'dings or resources 
listed below can be distributed or.noted. The entire exercise can be fun and at the.sanrie 
time uncover historical roo]ts that no^extbooR or writer could possibly identify afon^ 

Variations . ^ , 

I. Larger groups of participants may be needed for larger numbers of people>. Do not organize 

groups of more than six to eight people because the chances of individual partjcipation 

lessen as group size increases. ' 

II. Thinking up a "roots" analogy can be omitted. The words "community Education ■ 

philosophy" can be placed in the center of the paper and participants can be asked simply 

to add words in the margins. Circles can be utilized to depict d if j^^^^t^ ideas yith regard 

to the roots of community education (see example). 




< Special Notes/Instructions 

This exercise is^meant to be educational as well as fun. . This means that^the trainer must 
X. reflect some of the fun and excitement in the introduction and throughout the entire 
" process. Pebp^e should be encouraged to come up with vvild and fun graphic ideas. The 
^ exercise also requires some understanding of what community education is all about in 
terms of t^asic philosophical principles. The facilitator^^ight wish to undertake first an 
exercise designed to uncover those principles or to develop some base line understanding. 



) 



1" 



Supplemental fading/Resources , ^ 

Decker, Larry E, Foundations of Community Education, mdland Pendell 
. Publishing TDompany, 1972. 

Dowdy, Homer E. "The Past, Present and Futureof Community Education," Co/77AntyA7/f/ 
^p'£7car/o/7jo6/r/7a/, July/August, 1973. . ' * 

-^plan, A/lichael and Warden, Jphn„ Community Education Perspectives, Midland, 
Michigan: Pendell Publishing Company, 1978 (especially Section I). 

Seay, Maurice, and' Associates. Community Education: ^ Developihg Philosophy, 
Midland, Michigan: Pendeir Publishing Company,Jy74. >^ 

"To Touch A Child'^ Histo^al fUm of the development of communi^ sc||iools in^Flint, 
Michigan produced for\he C. S. Mott Foundation and available from most regional 
a^Tdj:©operating comrj/unity education centers around the country. 

Trainer Notes: ' , . v \^ 
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4. WHAT ISCdiViMUNITy EDUCATIOW? . 
A LETTER AND WORD EXERCiSE* 



/ 



Goals 



I. To shafe some rather quick initial perspectives on the meaning of community education ^ 
among participants. • . . ^ 

1 1 f'To develop some participant base line information about community^'education which, 
can be shared amorrg the participants. 

Group Size _ ' ^ 

. Small groups of from four to six people are preferred; no limit on»the number of small 
groups. / , " 

. ^ • .' --^ 

Time . ■ 

Approximately 30 minutes. " . ^ 

.Materials ' . ' " ' ^• 

. . L Latge sheets of newsprint or batcher paper;* 




II. Mlagic markers, or crayons (at least one per group). 
111. Masking tape or adhesive tape to display^ finished products.' 

■ - ^ • \ ' : ■'■ , • ' 

Physical Arrarjgements ' 

I. Small groups are seated around tables so that the paper can be spread out flat and seen by 
all participants. \ 

II. Tables are spaced far enough from each other to permit small group discussion and task 
accomplishment. 

Th(5 facilitative Procedure ' , V ' - 

!. f he'^facilitator'explains that this exercise is somewhat like a game: The task of each small 
group i/to come up' with a relevaVit word beginning with each of the letter's contained in 
^ the word/'c o m m ij ri i^t y educatjbri." 

II. Participants are instructed to list the column of letters on the left-hand side of the ■ 
butcher paper (see sample on next p.age). , ] ' . " 

III. Each group must now come up witKat least one word fbr each of the letters in 
\ . "community education." These wrords must in spme way relate to participant 

unders^tanding of commuTiity education: Groups should be prepared to e)^plain their 
ansvyers before the larger group if a^ked to do so. * 

IV. The facilitator may wish to start the exercise by giving an example of words which begin 
with the letter that could be associated with 'community education (i. e., community, 
council, communicating, change). Although several letteVsare repeated ("M," '-C," ",D," 
and "N"), groups may not use the same word more than once. ^ 



* Developed by John Warden 



v. After 15 minutes the Tafci1it«(to groups together to share task accomplishments. 

Special attention is paid\to words which'are repeatedly erhphasized by several groups. The 
facilitator mention&^ow\these key words are, indeed, a par^ of community education. 
He/she leaves materials p6sted on the wall for possible later reference if this exercise is 
done in connection with a\lcpnger. training sessioVi or workshop, , ^ 



J 




Special Nojtes/lnstructions ^ ; . , * ' * j . . 

'o This is a rather simple and easy task that any group can accomplish with very little previous 

knowledge of comm^uhity education. It is a good early "vvarm up" exercise fy groups. 

Supplemental Reading/Resources .■' - 

; Kaplan, Mich^ael and Warden, John. Community Education Perspectives, Midland, Michigan 
Penrdell Publishing Company, 1978. 

"A Sense of Community," Film W^he evolvement of community education produced for 
' the C. S,.Mott Foundation and available from most regional and cooperating 
community education centers around the country. ^ > 

Trainer Notes: ' 
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Community Education Lettering Exercise 
Example Answers* 

; ■ ■ . ■ >■ ' 

These three lists each spell out Gofnmunity education with the first letters: 

J' , , , ^ .... 



Cooperation 

• 

Organization 


Culturahactivities 
Opportunities 


Communications 
Organization 


Management 


-« \ ■ " ■ ' * 
Methods study ; 


Money 


Mutual support / 


. Mental health 


Management 


Onited efforts ^ 


Unity 


Unity 


< 

Necessary knowledge ' ' 


Natural ab^ity 


' Needs 


Improvement 


■ *f . ^ . • .J 
Imagination 


Interests 


Teamwork ' 


Time involved 


Together 


Youth activities 


Youth programs 


. Youth 


Effectiveness 


Equal opportunity j • 


Enrichment ■ 


Diversification . ' 

X 


Depth of understanding ^ • 


Development ^ 


Universal. 


Understudy 


Utilization 


Commitment 


Communication . v 


7 

Cooperation 


Aflultactivities : ? 


Attending community projects 


Action 


Togetherness 


Tolerance ^ 


Teaching 


'Involvement 


Impact study 


Involvement 


Opportunities 


Offering ideas 


Objectives 


l>Jeeds 


Neighbors involvement 


Neighbors 



"Participants' answers from Haines, Alaska workshop. 



5. COMMUNITY SCHOOLHOUSE GRAFFITI* 



Goals 



To discover participant expectations, needs anrd resources 'for a particular workshop or 
' training session. " ^ 

II. ToxJeyelop a planning and resource list from' which later training exercises can be'desjgned. 



Group Size ' • * j 

, Any group of eight or rnore people. 

yime • - 

Approximately 20 minutes. ' /* * 

■[ ■ ' • ' ^' i ■ .-.4 , 

Miaterials ' • * • ' a . ^ 

; Iv One very long. piece of butcher paper (6' or more, depending upon size of .grbup) or se^ral 
. Sheets of newsprint which can be taped ^ogether. , - f 

II. Felt tip pens or pencils. ' * 

III. A graphic community schoolbouse dravyn on the paper in the middle as the paper is laid 
horizontally (see example). 

I v. Sufficient masking tape to hold up the long butcher pafjer. - . 

. Physical Arrangements < ' ' 

Before participants have arrived for the workshop or training session, tape the long (6' or 
moreTbutcher paper to a flat wall which has a hard backing and can be written upon. In 
the mieidle of therpaper should be a graphic.profiJe of.a schqolhouse building with door 
steps on both sides. Use. various colored magic markers to design the schoolhouse or have 
the graphic already dbmplisted by a friend or associate. Make sure the paper is securely 
taped to th4-wall on aH sides and corners. In the middle of the pap6r and on the left side ' 
of the graphic schoolhouse write the wprd "Gives"j|t^e top. Write. the word "Gets" on 
the right side of the schoolhouse, near the top, at mid point in that space (see 
illustration below). , . ^ . * 



1. 




'^Developed by Chris Laing and John 
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The Facilitative Procedure . * .-^ 

*l. After participants have arrived for the first session, the facilitator indicates that he/srte needs 
the help of everyone in attendance. The facilitator then points to the large paper and 
graphic on the wall anc| explains: ^ 

^ "When each of us enters any workshop or training experience/ we come with 
both resources and skills and expectations about what we hope to^gain from this 
. oppprtunity. On the large paper you willnotice I have drawn a large graptiic 
representation'pf a schoolhouse and placed two words at opposite end$ of that 
^ schoolhouse. Now picture that schoolhouse as being all of us. . . we each have things 
'to give' as we enter this experience. Perhaps these are very small things. , . a 
friendly smile, knowledge about something or* a skill. On the other hand/we also , 
have things we want 'to get' out of this experience— perhaps it is to get to know some 
new people, knowledge about community education or even a job reference. . .we 
all have things to give and things we hope to get. 

''I want eacn of you to begin thinking about three things you're willing to 
give to your fellow participants and three things you hope to gain. Once you have 
several in mind please pick up a felt tip pen or pencil, approach the paper and write 
your three 'give' items on one side (left) and yo'jr three 'get' things on the right side. 
Also make sure and sign your name to your list of three items. Be sure to sign on 
both sides of the schoolhouse (both to the 'gives' and 'gets' portions), d^e you have 
listed your items you may take a seat and we will proceed with the next exercise. 

Eve^*yone is expected to complete this exercise." 

^ ■ ■ ■ 

11/ Participants often have a difficult time thinking of the '^give" items. For those who 
hold back the longest, suggest they start on the "g^" side. I^eople may write anywhere 
on the paper as lonig as it corresponds to the topicTlisting ("give" items on "give" side 
and vice versa). 

II f*. Depending upon the size of the group, some people may finish before others. Early 
finishers may read the graffiti of others ("gives" and "gets"). Encourage all participants 
^ to review thfe comments of others^uring free time. In this way, participants will gain 
a better understanding of fellow participants, resources and expectations. 

IV. Leave the wall graphic up for the entirQ training session and refer back to it for resource 
people. Also, consider modifying the training experience to incorporate "the ideas under 
the "gets" column. With proper readjustment of the training design, it is possible to 
have people share some of their "gives" and accomplish some of their "gets." 

Variations ^ , ^ ' 

I. Graffiti implies unsigned written comments. The trainer may wish to allow all responses 
to remain anonymous. The major problem with such an approach involves not knowing 
who made what responses. The real pleasure of graffiti may be in the. deed rather than 
one's name. . • 

II. Various graphics other than a schoolhouse can be utilized. Example: the scene can 
depict various people fishing on a boardwalk— lines all down in the water. On the one 
side is^the "ba(t" which they can "give." On the other side are the fishes which they 
hope to catch T'get"). Their bait is named and so are the fishes. ^ 

24 ^ ' 



ML Individual "give" and "get" posters can be made on newsprint listing three ideas of each. 
All papers are then fastened to the wall for viewing by others. 

Special Notes/Instructions ^ ' 

This is nneant to be either the initial or an early exercise. Its best use is for a group of 
people who will be involved in a training exercise for several days or more. If this 
exercise is undertaken, make sure to pay attention to whatTs written. Don't use the 
^ exercise in an already pre-planned tight schedule which would not permit makjpg changes. 

Trainer Notes,: 



■A 
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6. SLICES 0l^HECOMMUmTY EDUCATION "APPLE"* 

Goals ' 

L To uncover participant perspectives on the meaning of community education. 

II. To involve participants in an exercise which can be fun. 
Group Size 

Any number of participants grouped into triads. 

Time 

Approximately 20-30 m^utes. 

Materials ' ^ . ^ ^ 

L Large size nevvsprint or butcher paper (one sheet per group). 

IL Variety of colored magic markers. 

III. Masking tape or adhesive to display finished products. 

■ . t/ . . ' 

Physical Arrangements 

1. Small tables or desks are provided for triads to vyork comfortably. 

IL There should be ample working space between groups so that one group's discussion does 
not interfere with another's. ' ^ 

The Facilitative Procedure 

1. The facilitator uses the analogy of community education as one big juicy apple (i. e,, it's 
attractive, appeals to many, appears good for our community health). He/she asks th& 
participants also to think of community education jn this slightly (;lifferent way. What 
does it taste like? What is the attractive appeal, etc. (two minutes only). 

IL Upon completion of this two-minute introduction of community education as an apple, 
the facilitator forms triads for the purpose of completing the task at hand. The . , ^ 
facilitator explains that "just like an apple, community education may have many slices." 
The purpose of each small group is to identify those parts or slices and put them into a 
graphic representation of"a "community education apple." The facilitator further ^ 
explains that each group will. have 15 minutes to draw the community education apple 
and to label its individual components on the newsprint which is now distributed. 
He/she emphasizes the importance of having fun but also of truly designing a community 
education apple which includes the major sections of what participants believe 
community education is all about A representative should be chosen to present a short, 
^30-setond explanation of the group's work. ^ ' 

Mji. The facilitator then reconvenes the large, group to hear and see individual group reports 
and to interact. Th^^graphics may be attaclied to the wall for later reference. A 
debriefing period can also fhclude the 'imajor components" approach to community 
education as outlined by such writers as Decker, Kerensky, Minzey, and Clark and Olsen. 

*Developed by John Warden. . . 



Special Notes/Instructions 

Please be aware that this exercise must establish both the programming and facilitative 
nature community education. Unless. carefully handled with cleiar instructions, it 
may leave the wrong. impression of community education as only a series of programs. 

Supplemental Reading Resources ... 

Se9 references under "Community Education Frameworks/' 

Trainer Notes: 



■I 




Gomnmuniby Development 
K-12 Program 
Comrviunity ly\volvemenb 
Imter'aqcncy Rclabions . 




Needs Assesmenb 
Training 
Progranas 
LeadersViip 
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7. COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 'TRAIN"* 



Goals 

I. To uncover I'variety of ways in which tommunit^ members might potentially be involved 

in community education. 
II, To demonstrate^a visual. technique which can be linked vvith a task onentation. 



Group Size 

Approxi>mately 12-24 people. 



Time ^ \ 

35-45 minutes. 



^7 



Materials 

I. Large size newsprint or butcher paper (one sheet per group). ^ 
II. Variety of colored magic markers. ' 
III. Masking tape or adhesive to display finishe^d products. , . 

Physical Arrangements. 

I. Sufficient working room is provided for task group clusters of 3-4 people. ' • 

II. Hard surface tables, desks, or the floor are used in order to accomplish the task. 

III. ' There should be sufficient wall space to display finished products. 



The Facilitative Procedure ^ ^ 

I. The facilitator explains that the purpose of this exercise is to uncover a variety of 

approaches to involving community members in community education. It is also designed 
to- be a unique, enjoyable exercise. 

i- . ' . )i 

II. The facilitator subdivides the participants into small groups of 3-4 people and distributes 
several magic markers and a large piece of newsprint or butcher paper to each group. > 

ill. The facilitator then gives the following instructions: 

1) Each group is to draw th^ outline or profile of a^ car commonly found as part of a \ 
train. This car should be drawn to extend the full length (horizontally) of the paper. 

2) After the profile of the car has been drayyn, group member's are to list as many ideas 
as possible regarding ways in which community members can be involved i^n 
community education (i. e., volunteers, communfty councils, task forces) on the 
inside of the car profile. . y 

3) Each group will be given approximately 20 minutes to fill up the entire space created 
by the train car profile. All ideas are acceptable and do not require group consensus^ 
"Brainstorm" as many possibilities as you can and fill your car ijp with ideas. We 

^ - will then link thejcars together to form an involvement train! 



* Developed by John Warden. 
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IV. The facilitator may wish to recommend that one group draw the engine of the try&in and 
another the caboose. Each .gfoup should work separately in a comfortable sepiiQ, 

V. The facilitator should encourage the groups to utilize creativity in botlvflTeir visual 
profile of the car ^nd their community involvement suggestions. qr she may wish to 
walk around the room and offer encouragement. 

VI. On^e groups figish the task thef individual newsprint results should bejiined up along the' 
wall and taped together with masking tape. The train's engine and caboose should be at 
opposite ends with all other cars placed end to end in between. The actual length of the 
' . train (number of cars) vvill depend upon the number of groups completing thp task. 
Vil. Encourage members to examine the involvemept train for ideas and ovlerall visual 
appearance. The entire exercise is fun and enables ideas to be presented in'a format 

beyond the normally dull listing approach. Group unity also results. Debrief as time 
permits. * . ' i 

/Instructtons . " i' 

Encourage participants to use their artistic skills in this exercise. Utilize several 
different colored magic markers to ad^ variety in color and visual appeai; Leave the 
.finished products on display for the remainder of the day or workshop. ; > ■ 

' Please be aware that the"* use of the train as a symbol may prove to be a negative 
factor. Inatleastone partof the country, the ''little train that can''te fc.een identified 
with the adult education movement. In such cases simply choose ano^he^ unifying V. 
theme (e. g., chain links). i 

■J . , , i' . " 

Supplemental Reading/Resources , ' 

BdSsort, Pat, et. al. "Ideas foj Involvement in Community Education," Edgene, Oregon; 

Northwest Community Education and Development Center, 1974. 1 ' ■ 
Davies, Don. Citizen Participation in Education: )\()notated Bib/iogr^hyMew Haven, 

Conn.: Institute for Responsive Education, 1973 i 

Lind, Alden. "The Future of Citizen Involvement," The Futurist. Decembei", 1975. 

National Committee For Citizens in Education, Suite 410, Wilde Lake Village Green, " 
Columbia, Maryland 21044. 1 

Warden,.John W. Citizen Participation. . . What OtheYs Say. . '. What Others ho. . . , 
Charlottesville, Virginia: Mid-Atlantic Center for Community Educatioi^, 1977. 

Traiper Notes: ' y k • 1 





Community Involvement... Exaignples For A Beqinning 

Meetiv=\q|S abowt comimuinity issues , 
InberaqencN/ a)op(2ration (providing scVviccs for all m 
"Com muni ty abhletic teams 
Senior citizens programs 

Child care /after -school enricjnnnerAt V " ' . 

Fund raisinq activities - community picnics , flea markets ' 
Community people helping in school» tolth clinics^<free check- ape, etc.l 
Volunteer^programi (teachers aides, comnnuniby speakers, etc") 
Employment service for students and adults ' j 

Welcomer waqony / . . ^ '. ^ 

Big •Brother/ ^iq Sister /Foster Grandparents 

School an^ connnnunity beaut'f?icat\on projects • 

Food - co-op/ '• ^ F ■ ' 

Ecology center - ' - ^ ". \ 

.P'ook, coupon , plant , pattern exchanqe 

-Political rallies /voter registration _ • 



• 7 8. ALTERNATIVE COMMUNITY EDUCATION DELIVERY SYSTEMS: 

AN EVALUATIVE EXERCISE* 



Goal$ ' 

. L To uncover a wide variety of delivery approaches in community education. , 

^ II. To develop ^n afwareness of one means by which different systems might be evaluated on a 
common evaluative scale. 

Ill, To bnoaden participant understanding as to the strengths and weaknesses d'f each particular 
delivery approach. \- | 

Group Size ^ - ? 

*Eight to twenty-five participants who have ^om^ prior knowledge of community education. 
'A smaller number of participants can be utilized for following this procedure on a locil^^ 
level as well. Participants should be subdivided into groups of 3-5. people per group. 



Time 



One and one-half to two hours. 



Materials 

I. Large sheets of newsprint oi^utcher paper. 

II. Felt tip pens (magic markers may prove to be too large for this iexercise). 
'III. Masking or adhesive tape to display finished products. 

Physical Arrangements^ • 

1. Participants are divided into small work groups of 3-5 people. 
II. Small tables or a comfortable floor is used f(ir working space for each group. 

III. There should be ample working space between groups so that one group discussion does 
not interfere with another. ' \ 

The Facilitative Procedure , ^ 

I . The facilitator begins the session by explaining that there is a variety of delivery systems 
for community education. All of these systems have both strengths and weaknesses. The 
facilitator may choose also to develop a rationale as |p why it is important to investigate 
differing delivery systems. < 

II. The facilitator then identifies the goals of the particular exercise. 

Ill . Groups are subdfvided into work groups which have the following assignment to complete 
in the next one and one-half to two hours. 

. ;1 ) , Identification of as many alternative delivery systems as possible for community 
education (e. g., schools, recreation departments, community action agencies, 
community colleges, churches). (15 minutes) ' 



^Developed Mike Kaplan and John. Warde 
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2) 



3) 



4) 



Identification of a list of specific criteria for evaluating such delivery sV^s; in 
other words common evaluation standards.which can l^applifcl to all systems 
identified (e. g,, fundinacapacity, facilities available, locality, vchange orientation, 
citizen involvement potential). (20 minutes) 

Development of an evaluative matrix which includes the alternative delivery systems 
on one rnatrix and the common criteria on the other, along with some form of 
evaluative rating scale (e. g., 1-5, low-high assessment). (10 minutes) 
Actual group evaluation of each delivery system according t^ each criterion listed. 



(one hour) 

IV. Because the above procedure is sohiewhat complicated, the facilitator may choose to * 
.undertake^the entire process in group directed steps as follows: 

1) All groups are given 15 minutes first to identify alternative delivery systemis. (Systems 
refers to means through VN^ch eommunity education can be implemented in a 
community. It may be one agency,,a group of agencies, non-formalized approaches, 

* or others. Tmlbportance of this point lies in the generation of a host of 

possibilities.}™ * v_>^ 

2) Next, encourage each group to develop a set of criteria by which it wifl evaluate all 
the approaches. What key things are important in assessing the effectiveness of the 
delivery systems? A list of from five to seven is worth working toward. Allow the 
group time to combine, drop, or change its criteria at this time. Make sure there is 
group consensus as to the common evaluative criteria before proceeding. 

Finally, allow about an hour for each of the groups to aptually proceed with an 
assessment of the systems based. up.on its own selectee;! criteria. A common^ating 
scale of 1-5 (1-low, 5-high) will allow comparison between groups at a later point 
in time. Encourage participant? to select one of its criteria and then proceed to 
give a rating to each of the delivery systems With regard to how well that system 
' measures up to accomplishing that task. For example, if the criterion is 
* meaningful citizen ir^olvement, how would the group rate on a scale ^^fJTB each 
of the following systems: school^ community college, church, local 
neighbor^hood association, etc. 



3) 





School' 


Community 
College 


Church 


Local 
Ne.ighborhood 


Community 
Involvement . 


3 


3 


4 


5 













' 4) Proceed to do this with eath of the criteria until all delivery systems have been 
given a relative rating. A final total cumulative score can thus be achieved for 
each delivery system as seen in the example. 

V, Groups which finish early can be given extra break time until all groups have completed 
their tasks. AlUgroups should be given a short break before reconvening into a larger 
group. 
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Vl. The facilitator should place the matrices on the wall during the break and allow all 

participants time to circulate and review how others accomplished the task. 
Vll. Follow-up discussion during theT debriefing can focus upon: a) wKat common as'well as . 
unique alternative approaches were idenmied?, b) what criteria seemed to be - 
represented by several groups?, c) what delivery system emerged as highest overalf \n ] 
each of the groups? and d).how might this procedure be adapted to be utilized elsewhere? 

Variations , ■ , ^ ■ . • 

I. Groups can be permitted to develop their own evaluative scales (instead of 1-5). ^ J . 

■ ■ ■ , ■ ' ^ • . . ■ ' 

II. Actual rating on the matrix can be omitted/to sa\/e time. End result is a iist of delivery 
systems and some evaluation criteria without the actual evaluation taking place (save 45 
minutes to one hour). ' *, / ' ^ 

Fewer criteria can be selected (perhaps three) in accomplishing actual evaluatran procedure. 



Ill 



I' 

Special Notes/Instructions > ' 

This technique can be utilized by a group of people attempting to determine which deljvery 
system it wishes to use in implenpenting pommunity education at the field operational level. 
It is an excellent classroom instructional tool for generating interaction and discussion. 

Suppleniental Reading/Resources ' ' ' 

Baillie, Susan J. *'An Alternative Strategy for Community Education: Future Invention 
for Community Involvement/' Alternatives in Community Education , Winter, 1976. 

Decker, Urry.E. and Pass, Barbara H. "Community Resource Centers," Community ' 
Education Journa/, No\/ember/December ^97A, 

Nance, Everette, and Sugar, Marilyn. "Bridging the Gap: Community Councils and ' 
Government/' Community Education "Journal, May/June 1974'. 

Parson, 'Steve R. Emerging IVIodels of Community Education, W\6\3\\6,U\ch\^^ 
Pendell Publishing Company, How-to-Series, 1976. ' . 

Ringers, Joseph, Community /Schools and Interagency Programs: >4 Giv/rfe, Midland, 
Michigan: Pendell Publishing Company, 1976. 

Warden. John W. Citizen Participation: What Others Say. . . What Others Do. . 
Charlottesville. Va.: Mid-Atlantic Community Education Center, 1977. 

Trainer Notes: ^ ^ 



Sample A/latrix #1 





dollar . 
support 


<> 

personnel 


locality 


citizen 
involve- 
ment 


II 0 ■ 

■S - « -s 


political 
dout 


ability 
to reach 
people 


lasting 
power 


l| I.- 


; solving 
communil 
problems 


TOTALS 


Public Schools 




, 5 


4 


3 


9 


^4^ 


5 


/ 5 






41 


Community Colleges^ 




^ .5 




2 


£. 


3 


3 


'5 




>-3 


35 


Churches - 








4. 


0 
0 


3 


4- 


5 


* /I 


4 


39 


Recreation Assoc! atiori 


• 3 ' 


4 


. '3 


2 


2 


1 


, 3 


4 


0 
0 


3 


28 


Agency 'Consortium 


5. 


5 


2 


2 


2 


5 


3 " 


3 . 


5 


5 
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Neighborhood Assoc. 


1 




5 


5 


4 


3 


5 


1 


3 


4 


33 


Military Structure 


5 


1 


5 


: 1 


1 


5 


5 




3 


5 


36 . 


Planning District 


2 


4 


• 1 


1 


3 : 


•94 


1 


. 3 


4 


2 


25 


Neighborhood Corp. 


3 


Z 


5 


5 


3 


- 4 


4 


1 


3 


4 


34 


Blocic Organization 


1 . 


1 


5 




-5 


4 


4 


1 


3 


4 
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Citizen Advisory 


1 


1 


5 


5 


3 


3 


4 


1 


3 


3 


30 


Group, 1 nc, 
























Community Education 




,1 


5 


5 


5 


3 


' 4 


1 


2 




30 


Cooperative 
























Business Groups 


5 


3 


' 2 


- 1 


2 


5 


4 


3 


2 


5 
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Extension 


3 


5 


2 


3 


2 


2 




" 5 


4 


3 


32 


Public Library ' 


1 


2 


3 


2 


1 


1 


3 


5 


4 


2 


24, 


FederahGovernment^^ 


3 


3 


1 


■ 1-1 


2 


5 • > 




5 


1 


• 


25 


Community Action/ 


2 


4 


4. . 


5 


4 , 


3 


4 


3 


4 


5 
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Sample Matrix #2 



i 





cost 

effectiveness 


- c 

> CO 

a 

ii 


^1 

» a 


community 
input 


agency 
jurisdiction 


(■ 

■b S 
c > 

■IS 

81 0 


needs- 
assessnraent 


agency 
cooperation 

A 


citizen probl^nr 
8t solutions 


evaluation 


dSbining 
funds 


training 


TOTALS 


Community School 


4 


5 


5 


5 


' 4 


5 


5 


4 


5 


5 


4 


5 


56 


CoiTimunity Coifege 


5 


4 


5 


4 


4 


5 


5 


4 


5 


5 


4 


5 


55 


Recreation YMCA-Red Cross 


4 


5 


' 3 


4 


3 


4 


3 


3 


3 


5 




3 


43 


Extension 


- 4 


4 


4 


3 


3 


'4 


3 - 


2 


3 




4 


41 


Community Develop. Planners 


5 


4 


4 


5 


5 


t: 


5 


4 


4 


" '5 


^^3 


5 


^ 54 


Church 


4 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


2/ 


3 


, 2 


^ 3 


3 
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Library ^ 


3 


3 


3 


2 


3 


'3 


^ 




2 


2 


3 


2 
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City/County Council , * 


-3 . 


^ 2 


2 


3 


3. 


3 


3. 


3 


3 


2 


2 


3 
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Qorp, -Industry 


.5 ' 


3 


3 


.3 


4 


4 . 


4 


3 


3 


4 


4 


3 


41 


Social Agencies 




3 


3 


2 


3 


4 


4 


. 3;. 


4 


4 


3 


3 


39 


Volunteer Agencies 


3 . 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


2 


2 


3 


34 


Salvation Army 








j- 




















Private Organizations 


.4 




3 


4 


3 


3 


3 


2 


2 


4 


3 


38. 


Jaycees, Lions^ Chamber of 




























Commerce 
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9. COMMUNIJY INVOLVEMENT: 
PRESENT AND POTENTIAL PERSPECTIVES* 



Goals 

I. ^fbs^coufage participants to investigate both the present means and future possibilities with 
regard to community involvement. 

II. To geneilte idea sharing among participants as well as awareness of each other's efforts with 
regard to community involvement. * 

Group Size- ' ' ' . ^ ' ' • ' ^ ':■ ; 

Any sfze group wfiich can be clustered into small groups of 6-8 people'per group. Preferably 
' 20 or more participants. / ' *. 

Time " ' " ' ' . 

Approximately 30-40 minutes. / ♦ . 

IVjateria^ . " , 

I. Large sheets of newsprint or butcher paper (two per small group). ' 
II. Magic markers or crayons to record group answers. - 

Physical Arrangements 

I. .Participants aredivided into small WQrk groups of 5-6 peopte. ^ ■ , 

II, Small round tabfes or a comfortable floor is used for Wo!:king space for each group. 

III. Ther^ should be ample working space between groups so that one group discussion does not 
interfere with another. ' 

^ ■ ' ■ ^ 

The Facilitative Procedure . ' ■ 

^ I. Th^ facilitator explains that there are countless ways in which community invqlv^mept 
^ ' can be a part df community education, rlndei^d, comnriunity involvement Is one ^l[^e basic 
philosophical tenets upon which cWnmunity education is build: 'Th/purpose ofj^^^^ 
exercise is to uncover the present irlvolvement approaches as well aslo investigate fliflu re 
possibilities. All participant^will be working in small groups to accomplish both oHhese 
tai^ks. - 

II. The facilitator then divides the large group Jnto smaller task groups of 5-6 pepple^per group. • 
. He/She distributes two sheets of newsprrr^t and a magic marker to each of the groups. 
III. The following instructions are given to the ^mailer task groups: 

. <^ the next ten minutes your group is to list ways in which people ai-e presently 
^ involved in community education (e. g., volunteers; ad hoc task forces, advisory 

committees, self help groups). Develop a long list with as many ideas as possible, 
: bist aINndividual suggestions as grpup suggestions; have someonferecord them. 
After ten minutes you will receive! your next task." ' 



*Peveloped by John Warden. 



' IV; Upon completion of the present list of inyolvemeht vehicle^^ ask the groups to spend ten 
more minutes "dreaming" about pofeibilitiesthat extend beyond the present approaches. 
Encourage participants to allow their fninds to '^'run wild" with exciting and different 
possibilities. Write all of these potential involvement vehicles on the second' sheet, of 
'newsprfnt.\ \ ' - ■ 

• ;y^. Reconvene the small groups into one large group. Allovv a representative from each group 
!\ to present a short overview of their list (2-3 minutes) outfining any unique'^or different 
suggestions that emerged^ A debriefing can include also a limited amount of interaction 
among the groups regarding the ideas generated: 



Syg^lpflental Reading/Reso^^ , , ^ ' ■ 

Center.for Study of^Parent lnyblyement;5020 Boyd Street, Oakland, Ca^^ifornia 94618^ 

Institute for Responsive Education, 704 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 02215. 

Lind, Alden" "The Future of Citizen Involvement," The Futurist, December, 1975. 

' r Morris, David and htess; Karl. "A Neighborhood of the Future," Neighborhood Power, 
Boston, Mass.: Beacon Press,' 1979^ 

Toffler, Alvin. "What is Anticipatory Democracy?," The Fi/ti/r/'sf, OctoberT 1975. 

• (/ • ■ • ■ ■• . . ■ ' • • ■ • • 

Trainer Notes: 



; , 10. SUCCESSFUL INTERAGENCY RELATIONSUIPS 
• .f ^ , WHAT MAKES THEM S0?» 

/. , ■ 

cGoalS 

I- to explore participant percep^ons and factors, which contribute to suQcessfu I interagency' 
relationships. ? " " 



II. To encourage participants to deyelop^^^ their own interagency 

relationships.^ 

Group Size : 

Eight to twenty-e-ight participants; tasft' grb^^ps of four pe;- group. 

Time ' ^ / 

«^ Approximately 30 minutes to one hour. 

Materials • \ 

I. Sufficient large newsprint di^ butcher paper (two pieces per ^r^^^ ' . \ ^ 

11-. Magic markers, crayons, or felt tip perfs for each group. ./ ^ : J 

III. Maskifig-lape or other adhesive to attach products to \A?aITs. . ^ ■ ' ' 

Physical Arrangements ' ^ - ^ - • ; 

I. Small tables or^desks are provided foMask groups. /. 

II. There should be ample working space between groups so tharone group discussion does not 
interfere with another, v 

The Facilitative Procedure 

J. The facilitator explains that there are any number of faqtors which can contribute to ; * 
successful interagency reiationships. He/she might yvish to mention a few examp^ .tKfe^^ 
facilitator impresses upon participantCthe importance of uncovering such factpxs. 30 that ~ 
they can be applied to-local situations as well. ; — ' 

II. The facilitator th6n divides particrpants into task^roups of four people and distributes 
magic markers and/two sheets of newsprint. Hei/^he then explains the task as follows: 

'The purpose of these small.groups i5 to uncover specific elements or factors 
V, , " vyhich you believe to be important in sue - . . 

N^our small group is to act as a task grdup to dp tvvo^ thihgs: ' 

1) Uncover as many different ''success'' factors as you . can ^ : , , . 

^ 2} Review those^factors and as a group.pick what you believe to be the 
five most important on^s. (Obviotisly most of these which you will 
: suggest are.^important.) ^ ^ - - 

' - V^"^ ^^^corder to report to the large gr^up. You will have approximately twenty 
■rhinut^s totajrtime/ Let's get started h 



* Developed by John Warden. - * ' " 
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III. Next the facilitator may wish to circulate among the small groups to get a "feel" as to how 
^ the exercise is proceeding. Encourage groups not to argue during the idea-generating stage. 

IV. Call together the groups and allow for a,short debriefing period. Compare the lists for 

' similarities and differences. Ask participants how some of these factors can be improved 
^ at the community or neighborhood level. Attach the lists to the walls. 

Variations 

I. The facilitator may wish not to have participants select the five most important elements 
■ This will allow more time and cut down on disagreements among participants. 

II. Focus can be placed upon what creates unhealthy interagency relationships. Participants 
may generate a lot more ideas, but beware of a negative focus for too'tong a time period. 

Supplemental Reading/Resources 

Aiken, Michael, et. al. Coordinating Human Services, San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1975. 

Community Education Journal , entire issue, Sept. /Oct. 1975. 

• C. S. Mott Foundation interagency film and filmstrip ("2 + 2 = 6") available from most 
regional and cooperating community education centers around the country. 

Hasenfield, Yeheskel & English, Richard A. (editors). Human Service Organization, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: University of Michigan Press, 1974. 

Litwak, Eugene and Hylton, Lydia F. "Interorganizational Analysis: A Hypothesis on 
Coordinating Agencies," Administrative Science Quarterly, March, 1962. 

National Steering Committee on Community .Schools/Community Education, c/o,^ 
National Recreation and Parks Association, 1601 N. Kent Street, 11th Floor, 
Arlington, Virginia 22209. 

Ringers, Joseph, immunity /Schools and Interagency Programs: A G%ide, Midland, 
Michigan: Pendell Publishing Company, 1976. ^ 

Ringers, Joseph. Creating Interagency Projects.' Charlottesville, Virginia: Community 
Collaborators, 1977. ^ 

Trainer Notes: 



11. EFFECTIVE COMMUNITY COUNCILS: 
WHAT DO YOU THINK?* 



Goals 

L To generate or contribute to large group discussion regarding factors which enhance and 
factors which inhibit effective council functioning. 

II. To encourage participai^ts to investigate their own feelings with regard to council 
effectiveness. ^ ^ ' 

Group Size ^ ^ , 

Approximately 10-20 participants 

Time;^ 

30 minutes 
Materials 

I. Individual copies of "Effective Community Councils: What Do You Think?," agree-disagree 
sheets for each participant. 

II. Pencils or pens for participants to complete the forms. 

III. Chalk and blackboard or magic marker and newsprint. ^ 

Physical Arrangements 

I. Participants need tables or ^esks to complete the reaction sheets individually. 

The Facilitative Procedure v . . 

1. The facilitator opens the exercise by indicating that there is a variety of factors which can 
contribute to a council's effective functioning. "The purpose of this exercise is to gain 
Your reactions to twelve statements.about^ffective council functions." 
II. ^ facilitator distributes the sheets entitled "Effective Community Councils: What Do -^^ 
r ou Think?" and informs participants that they will have ten minuses to read the 
statements and to check the appropriate responses. 

III. The facilitator also announces that additional statements may be added at the bottom of ^ 
the page by the participants. 

IV. After participants have comf)leted the reaction form, the facilitator leads a discussion on 
the responses. A quick numerical count can be completed on each staterpent. (Statement 
number one, please raise your hand. How many disagree?, etc.) 





AGREE 


DISAGREE 


1. 


10 


2 


2. 


4 


8 


3. 


10 


2 


4. 


, 0 


12 



*Developed by Northwest Communjty Education Development Center Staff. 



Attention can then be directed toward the,statements where there is some degree of 
difference among participants. The facilitator may ask reactors to explain what they 
based their positions upon. (e. g., What additional statements describe an effective 
council? What hinders council effectiveness?) 

' ■> '■* ■ ^ ■ ' ■ 

Variations 

L The facilitator may have participants generate the entire list of statements. In this case 
the facilitator simply asks each participant to list three action statements on a piece of 
-paper or note card with regard to effective council functioning. After^ve to ten 
minutes, the facilitator then leads a "round robin" discussion of the statements (each ' • 
person contributing one statement and then moving on to the next person until all such 
statements have been shared). This works best if participants are arranged in a circular 
seating plan so that people can see and react to each other's statements. Statements can 
then be collected and posted on the wall so that all can review and perhaps take notes. 
The entire procedure will take somewhat longer than the exercise outlined above. (See 
sample list.) 

Supplemental Reading/Resources 

^ Alinsky, Saul D. "Citizen Participation and Community Organization in Planning and ^ ' 
Urban Renewal," Chidago, Illinois: The Industrial Areas Foundation, 1972. 
Alinsky film series produced by the Challenge for Change Program in Canada, "Building 

An Organization," McGraw-Hill Film Library, Hightstown, N, J. 
"The Community Council," Film produced for C. S. Mott Foundation illustrating the 
functioning and growth of a community council available from most regional and 
cooperating community education centers around the country, 
Hage, Carol S. Better Meetings, Atlanta', Georgia: Humanics, 1975. 
Lippitt, Ronald and Schindler-Rainman, Eva. Taking Your Meetings Out of the Doldrums, 

La Jolla, California: University Associates, 1975. 
Meetings, Meetings, Meetings, San Francisco, California: Interaction Associates, 1974. 
University Associates, Inc. 7596 Eads Avenue, La Jolla, California 92037^ 

Trainer Notes: 




A 
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EFFECTIVE COMMUNITY COUNCILS 

What Do You Think? Agree Disagree 

*> ' , , • ■ 

1. The Commu^gly Education Coordinator should be responsible for feeding . . 

ideas into th^ommunity Advisory Council regardless of the nature and ~ 
skill of the members. ' / 

2. \ All segments of the community should be represented on the Advisory • , 1 

Council even though some may be the^types of people who do not and ^ ~ ] ~ 

probably won't attend community activities. 

3. The Community Education program should endeavor to provide programs ■ 

for all phase^^community life-''be all things to all people." ^ " 

4. The most effective councils are those which receive a considerable amount ' ■ 
of guidance from the Coordina^tor until the program is in good operation. 

5. An effective Community Education program isn't possible until a working 

Community Advisory Council has been established. ^ ' 

6. Once established, a Council is almost self-perpetuating, which means that * [ _^ 

the Coordinator has much more time to direct toward actual operation of 

the program, thus not being so tied down with Council activities. 

7. Leadership rotation frequently hinders effective action of Advisory Council^. 




15. 



8. Open conflict is disruptive to Council operations and is a sign that the 
Council isn't operating properly. 

\ ' . ^ 

9. The final power in deciding the program of Community Education lies with 
the Coordinator. The role of .the Council is strictly advisory in nature; it 
hasn't the final say regarding program. 

10. Conflicts could develop that might necessitate the removal of certain Council ^ 

members in order that the Council can proceed with the task at hand. 

1 1. Some desirable means for giving recognition to Council members is essential 
if they are expected to continue providing leadership in the program. 

12. The most important step in securing results in a Community EducMion 
program is appropriate problem identification prior to the start of the 



Community Education interaction Exercises 
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Factors thgt^Contribute to the 
Effective Functioning of Advisory Councils^ 



1. Invest necessary time 

2. Outside resources (i. e., agencies, business) 

3. Work with more than just school oriented 
problems 

4. Interested citizens 

5. Good cross secti^ 

6. Establish. priority work areas 

7. Solve internal problems 

8. Sense of accomplishment 

9. Willingness to listen to all vievypoin^s 

10. Cooperation with each other 

1 1 . Good division of labor 

12. Direct contact with community - 

13. Good communication— internal & external 

14. Goal setting— long & short ternri 

15. Hustle!!! Pursue ideas. 

16. Sense of purpose (to make council work) 



17. Learning process among council members 

18. Truly represent whole community 

19. Cooperation of schools and other 
community agencies 

20. Input from special interest areas 

21. Commercial and media support 

22. Personal c(^ntact 

23. Community between members 

24. Needs assessment undertaken 

25. Action and follow-up 

26. Evaluate"* 

27. Keep .group open to'lpmmunity 
input 

< - , ■ 

28. People with variety of interests 
involved 

29. Identify power structure 

30. Educate community , 

31. Consideration among council members 



* Developed by workshop participants in Danville, Virginia. 
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12. PRIOR ITIHSJ^OR THE COMMUNITY 
EDUCATIOTM COORDINATOR* 



Goals 

^ 1. To encourage participants to view the community education coordinator's role in a priority 
perspective with regard to tasks. 

II. To uncover participant biases regarding the relative importance of each of the tasks which 
may be perforhned by a coordinator. 

Group Size ' • 

Any number of participants who can be clustered into groups of 4-6'people. 

Time . 

Approxirhately one hour to one and one-half hours. / 

Materials \ 

A Individual copies of the "Priorities for Community Education Coordinator'* rating sheet 
^ for each participant. 

11. Pencils or pens for participants to complete the rating forms. " 

Physicaf Arrangements ^ 
I. Participants need tables or desks to complete the reaction sheets individually. 
I I. Chairs or tables should be movable to allow the formation of small work groups to 
compare reactions and to arrive at group consensus. 

\. 

The Facilitative Procedure 

I. The facilitator introduces the exercises by indicating thp vast number of tasks in which 
coordinators can become involved in l^ie early stages pf comnriunity education development. 
Obviously the coordinator^cannot be "all -things to all people.^-Priorities must be ^ 
established and directions hnust be undertaken whidh cdrr^Sponds to community, agency 
and personal needs of the individual. This exercise will help you uncover your own biases 
toward that role as well as your perspective of community education development. 
II. Copies of "Priorities for the Community Education Coordinator" are distributed to 

individual participants^and each is told that he/she will have approximately 20 minutes to ' 
read and complete the form. Be prepar;ed to answer any questions at this time. 

III. Also indicate that participants can add additional task statements. 

IV. Encourage participants to produce equal lists of high, medium, and low priority tasks. 
Otherwise, there will be a tendency to rate all tasks as "hi.gh priority" with very few 
rated medium or low. Also remind participants that they must ★ (star) the single most 
important high task and V (check) the least important task. 



^ *Developed by Northwest Community Education Development Staff 
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v. As people finish the individual forms, begin to cluster participants into working groups of 
-4-6 people. Early firvishers can be clustered together to proceed with the small group 
rating. Make sure that everyone joins a small group for the completipn of the group ^ 
rating. , 

Vl. A larger group discussion should follow the group ratings to discuss differences, to discover 
first and last taskprrorities, |nd to allow for feedback regarding the exercise to be aired. 

Variations ' 

I. "Performing Effectively As A Community Education Coordinator" by Kaplan. » 

II. Same variations as those listed in the "Council/Coordinator Role Identification in 
Community Education" exercise. 

Supplemental Reading/Resources 

^ Northwest Community Education and Development Centers, Time Management for ' 

Community School Coordinators, Eugene, Oregon, 1975. 

"The Community School Coordinator." A film produced for C. S. Mott Foundation 

Illustrating the role of the community schogl coordinator. Available from most . 
regional and cooperating community education centers around the country. 1 

Trainer Notes; 



% 



\ 



"1 I 
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Priorities for the Community Education Coordinator 

Introduction 

The Communiiy Education Coordinator plays a critical role in the development of cffnmunity 
education. Many of the developmental processes for which he/she is responsible may determine the 
eventual success or failure of ^^^'^o^^^^- While there is no single, proven strategy for activating 
the Community Education process i^ ?^y community, there are certain tasks required of a , 
Community^Education CoordinlMor which can provide the impetus for this process. 

- ] ' • ^ 

Instructions: Aase I / ^ 

This is an exercise in role clarification for Community School Coordinators. Your task is to . 
determine the refatiye importance of various tasks performed by Cornmunity Education 
Coordinators. Listed below are some tasks which the coordinator may be asked to perform. 

FIRST, place a letter in the appropriate column to indicate your priority for each of the indicated . 
tasks. Indicate: ' 

' - \^ H = high priority task; M = medium priority task; L = low priority task 
' SECOND, review all of those tasks which you identilied as deserving a high priority (H) by 
Community Education Coordinators and star (★l-the one task which you feel is the single, most 
important for new Coordinators. 

THIRD, review all of those tasks which you identified as d^erving a low priority (L) by - 
coordinators and place a check (\/ ) next to the one single task which you feel is the least 
important fornew Coordinators. 

Instructions: Phase II ' 

You will then join a small group to reach a group consensus regarding the list. Indicate your small 
group's consensus in the appropriate columrr using the same code outlined in Phase I. 
Consensus i^ sometimes difficult to reach. Therefore, -not every individual or small group ranking 
will meet with everyone's complete approval. As a member of the group, try to make each 
ranking in such a way that a// members can, at least, partially agree. The following are guides to 
use in reaching consenstis: 

K Avoid arguing for your own individual judgments. Approach the task on the basis of 
logic, research, and knowledge. 

2. Avoid changing your mind only to reach agreement and to avoid conflict. Support only 
solutions with which you are able to agree somewhat. ' 

3. Avoid "conflict-reducing" techniques, such as majority vote, averaging, or trading in 
feaching decisions. 

4. View differences of opinion as helpful rather than as hindrances in decision making. 

Situation Statement . ^ . 

You are a member of a community that is about ready to hire its first Community Education 
Coordinator. This person will have the responsibility of developing a Community Education ' 
program in one elementary school attendance area. Your personal knowledge of Community 
Education is a result of your participation in a short Community ^Education workshop and 
completion of various readings in this field. You are aware of the benefits of Community 
Education^and wish to provide some guidance for the new coordinator. Of the many tasks to be 
performed by this new person, which ones should receive the highest priority and which should 
receive a lower priority? SEE ATTACHED SHEET! . . v> 

^ ' / ■ 

45 ' Community Education Interaction Exercises 



, YOUR . SMALL 

TASKS ^ RATING GROUP 

Become familiar with the social and economic structure of the community 



Assist the school faculty in the development and operation of programs which have the 
capability to enrich the required portion of the school curriculum. 

Assist the Advisory Council in the conduct of periodic assessments of community needs 
and interests* « 

Implement an evaluation plan for the purpose of upgrading existing programs and 
incorporating new ideas. * 

Represent the school district in all matters related to the overall conduct of the 
Community School program. 

Maintain accurate records on ail Community School activities* 

Maintain communications with all those organizations and agencies who sponsor 
and/or conduct activities within the framework of the Community School program. 




Identify and develop new Community School activities which have the potential to 
benefit local constituents. — 

Promote and interpret existing and pranned Community School activities to the 
school sta||rand community-at-large. 

Establish rapport with local citizens in the designated service area. 

Accept the responsibility for all activities normally designated as community-related. 

Seek and/or develop additional funding sources to support an expanded program of 
Community Education and service. 

Identify existing community resources which can help meet community needs. 
Other ' ' . 



Prepare an annual btJdget request for the Community School program. » 

^ . • ' - , 

. Develop and publicize a schedule or calendar of Community School events. : 

Arrange for periodic inservice training opportunities for the faculty, classified 

staff, and volunteers in the Community School. ^*^=5?>j^ ^ 

Monitor all Community School program activities and conduct evaluations of 

individual programs and f5ersonnel. ^ . \ 

Interpret the goals and objectives of the Community School program to the . 

community at every opportunity. 

Assist in the enforcement of the rules and regulations of the school district during 

the conduct of Community School activities. 

Facilitate the activities of a Community. Advisory Council. ^ 

Be present on the school premises when Community School activities are in progress 

unless some other authorized person has assumed this responsibility. 

Develop and operate a year-round program which includes involvement 

opportunities for children, youth and adults. 

Encourage the development of interagency cooperative efforts within the designated > ■ . 

service area,' . 



^ ^ Community Education Interaction Exercises ^ 



Performing Effectively As 
A Community Education Coordinator* 



Situation / . 

You' have been hired recently as a building level community education coordinator. There i/' 
much to be done in your new role and you have no formal training ir> community education, A 
series of^tasks is presented below. Some may be more important than others in implementing a 
successful community education program. 

You are to rate how important you perceive each task. Thefe are many tasks to be performed 
by a new community education coordinator. Performing them in some' priority fashion may be 
necessary. Rate how important you perceive each task, using the following scale: 

1 = very low priority task' ^ 
' 2 = low priority task 

^ 3 ~ medium ^^wocity task 

4 = high priority ta^k 

5 = very high priority task ' 

Place you number in the space next to each task. Be Sure to use the column labeled irxjiividual 
rating. . - ■ 



Community Education Coordinator Tasks 

V INDIVIDUAL GROUP 

TASKS . RATINGS RATINGS 

Clarify your responsibilities as a community education coordinator. ' 

Design evaluation^ procedures, 

Initiate a communications netyvork with other community agencies. 



Enforce all Sjchool board rules and regulations during community qduca'tion 
programming. t - 

Form a community council. 

♦Prepare a program brochure advertising community education offerings. 
Become familiar with the social and economic structure of the community. 
Insure ^hat regular community ne6ds assessments be undertaken. > 
Establish communication with the sphool building staff. 



*A modified version of several exercises developed previously by the Northwest. Community Education 
OF 

Kaplan. 



Development Center, John Warden, Gary Pennington, Jack Stevens, and Paul Tremper. Modified , by Michael 



5.' ■ 
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TASKS 

Monitor all community education activities and services and evj^uate instri||tor 
performance. " / 

Help encourage interagency planning and cooperation. t . * 

Maintain accurate records of all community education activities, programs and service. 

Serve as the facilitator for the commUTiity school. ' » : . 

Post a buildlrtg use schedule. 

Assist the scHbol faculty in developing community projects which would enrich the 
curriculum*. * ' , • 

Work with university or state department staff to plan appropriate training activities. 
Be in the building when programs are operating. 

Be an advocate for community education in the school system and in the community. 
Establish rapport with community rriembers in yopr service region. 
Develop a community education^coordinator handbook or manual. 
Share evaluation findings with agency and schoc 




Interpret the goals and objectives of community education programs to the 
community and to other professionals. 

Design fund raising activities to generate additional revenues. 

Design a community educa.tion program that will, function throughout the year. 

Inventory existing community facilities and resources which can be used in 
meeting needs. . . 

Arrange for inservice events for faculty, administri tors and community members. 

Implement a public relations p?fegram thoughout the community.. 

■ '% 

Develop a community education program in conjunction. with the community 
council and other community agencies. 

Speak to, civic groups and service clubs about community education. 
Learn budgeting techniques, i 



5x 
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^ Ist' cOIVlMUNITY EDUCATION LOGOS: " r 

A VISUAL EXPRESSION* -/ - 



Goals 

L To explore participant perceptions regarding the essence of commuhity education, 
11. To encourage participants to depict basic ideas in visual perspectives. 

; Group Size . . ^ . ■ 

Any number of people clustered jnto groups of two or three people. 

Time 

Approximately 30-40 minutes. ^ ' 

Materials 

I. Newsprint or butcher pape'r for each of the logo groups (one sheet per group). 
IK Various colored felt tip pens or magic markers. 

III. Masking tape or other adhesive to display finished products. 

IV. Sample logos (if available) ' 

Physical Arrangements \ 

I, Small tables or desks are proylded for logo groups. 



II. There should be ample working space between groups so that one group discussion does 
- not interfere with another. 

e Facilitative Procedure ^ 

I. The. facilitator explains that logos are common sign language in our society. They serve to 
remind us and to inform us; they further symbolize things. Many community education 
programs have such-logos (show a few examples if they are available). The facilitator also 
indicates that people who design logos often attempt to depjict the essence of an idea. 
They try to create a vis^ual diagram or picture of a feeling or a message, which they wish 
to convey. The facilitator further explains that today participants are going to have an 
opportunity to try out this visual language. 

II. The facilitator next divides participants into logo groups of two or three people per 
group. He/she indicates that for the next 20 minutes/each group will have an 
opportunity to design its own community education logo. Paper and markers should 
be distributed. The facilitator reminds participants to first discuss. among themselves 
the key ideas or essence of what they believe community education to be. The next 
challenge involves how these ideas might be translated igto some visual form, Before,, 
pgrtjcipants begin to design a logo, they must first reach some agreement and 
, understanding regarding the ideas which they wish to depict. 



^Developed by John Warden. 
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III.. Upon completion of^e task, groups should be reebnvened and logos explained. . The 
facilitator may wish to conclude the exercise by summarizing whW ha^been learned 
about community education from the logos made/ ' 

Variations: 

I . Participants can' be asked to design logos of community educatiori by themselves. 



Trainer ISiptes: 



14. A "SUCCESSFUL" COMMUNITY EDUCATION EXAMPLE: 
" - A QUESTIONING EXERCISE* 

~ ■ ■ t . . ' ^ ^ 

Goals • . 

I.' To examine a "real life" case example for the purpose of uncovering successful generic 
principles which could be utilized by others. 

II. To strenathen the questioning ability of participants. 



Group Size 

Sm^ll group of 8-14 participants. 

Time ■ - . 

Approximately 30 minutes. . 

Materials 

I. A blackboard and chalk, or magic marker and newsprint to record answers. 

Physical Arrangements " > ^ 

I. A circulate seating pattfem is provided, with participants as close as deemed desirable. There 
is no nfied for tables or desks. » 

The Facilitative Proced ure ; \ \ 

I. . The facilitator explains the purposes of the exercise as listed above. He/^he notes that in 

this particular exercise *a "successful" case example of community education will be 
discussed with the group. The guest resource person, however, will only respond to 
participant questions. No "formal" presentation wijl be-made. All the informatfon about 
what makes this a successful case will be elicited from the resource person through 
participant questioning. The key lies in asking the "right" questions to uncover some 
basic (elements that might be applied to other situations. 

II. The facilitator then explains that the process will begin by permitting the person sitting to 
the left of the resource guest to ask one question. Each person will be permitted to ask 
one question uhtiLthe entire circle has been completed at least once. At that point 
anyone can "jump in" and ask a question. The resource person will not volunteer 
information; therefore, participants must make sure that their questions clearly address 
•^hat which they wish to find out. Questions should be directed toward discovering 
successful elements of this community' education effort that might have application 

'elsewhere. 

, o ■ 

III. The facilitator may wish t?o record major points discussed during the questioning 

strategy. A short'debriefjng period should follow at which time the resource guest may 
volunteer information no^ready uncovered. • . 



* Developed by John Warden'. ^ _ 
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Variations 

I. A participant may be asked to role play the guest resource person. 

Special Notes/Instructions ^ 

Be sure that you enlist a guest riesource persoj>^or. to the exercise. Also, be sure to 
explain the role of the resource person to him/her in advance. The whole exercise 
quickly assumes a "game" like'flavor; however, don't overdo it by letting the exercise 
extend for a long period of time. ^ * ^ 

Supplemental Reading/Resources 

JMumerous "success" stories of community education can be found in the past issues of 
the Community Education Journal. 

Trainer Notes: 



f 
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. 15. ACTIVATING COMMUNlW SCHOOL EDUCATION: 
A SIMULATED PLANNING EXERCISE* 

Goals ^ 

I. To uncover participant biases with regard to various aspects of the developmental approach 
of the community school. 

II. To enable participants to gain perspectives which differ from their own. 

III. To encourage group discussion with regard to planning in the initial stages of community 
schpbj development. 

Group Size 

Any number of people from 4 to 400. The initial exercise is done alone and then 
participantis join small groups (4-5) to compare reactions and to arrive at group consensus. 

Time • 

Approximately 45 minutes to one and one-half hours. 
' Materials 

I. Individual copies of the "Activating Community School Education" instruction sheet and 
rating form for all participants. - \/\ 

II. Pencils or pens for particip'aots. : ^ 

Physical Arrangements 

■ I. Participants need tables or desks to complete the reaction sheets individually. 

II. Chairs or tables^houkl be movable to allow the formation of small work groups^ who can . 
. compare rations and arrive at group Consensus. ^ \ 

The Facilitative Procedure , 

^ I. The facilitator explains that there is a variety of ways in which community school 
development may take place. Community schools have been initiated by parents, 
concerned teachers, school board representatives, agency officials, and a host of others. 
The purpose ot this exercise is to determine fii^st how one might recommend going about 
such development; and secondly, how a small group of people might jointly arrive at 
such an approach. 

li. Hand out copies of the simulated planning exercise sheets which incfude the instructions 
and the individual rating sheets. 

li). Allow time for participants to read the instructions. Answer any questions which might 

arise or need clarification. Encourage participants to proceed with the first part of the 
, ekercise, the individual rating. 

IV. As people finish'the individual exercise, begin to cluster them into working groups of 



^Developed by Larry Horyna and John Warden fronn^orjginal exercise by Jack Stevens and Gary Pennington. 



- 4-5 people. Early finishers can be clustered together si that they can proceed with tMe small 
. group rating. Make sure that everyone joins a small group for the completion of tKe group 
rating. " ( 

\^ A larger group discussion should follow the individual small group meetings to detbcmirre 
W major differences, discuss developmental strategies and allow time for participant feedbaS* 
on the exercise. This is also an excellent time to view the Mott film on "Implementing 
Community Education" or to discuss other possible resources such as those listed below. 

Variations 

I. Rather than ratings of early, micfdle and late designations, the facifitator can have people 
, actually number items in a developmental sequence. This takes more time and makes 

group consensus somewhat more difficult. 
II. A rating scale of 1-5 can be substituted in place of the letters to avoid confusion. 

Special Notes/I nstructkjm , 

This is a very highly interactive exercise once small groups have been formed to arrive at ' 
group consensus. Occasionally groups will get "stuck" on the particular rating of an 
activity. Ask them to move on to the next item and return to the activity if time 
permits later. It is also easiest to do a quick reading of all responses to questibns before 
attempting to tackle specific activities individually. By having each group quickly share 
their responses initially, group consensus can be derived in some activities rather fast to 
permit more time on others. 

Supplemental Reading/Resources 

"A Rebirth of Community." A film produced for C. S. Mott Foundation illustrating 
one implementation strategy associated with community school education. 
Available from most regional and cooperating community education centers around 
the country. 

Carrillo, Tony S. and Heaton, Israel C. "Strategies for Establishing A Community 
Education Program,'' P/?/ De/fa Kappan, November 1972. 

Kaplan, Michael. "A Nine Phase Approach to Community Education Development" in " 
, Planning and Assessment in Community Education, Decker and Burbach (editors). 
Midland^ Michigan: Pendell Publishing Company, 1977. 
Minzey, Jack D. and LeTarte, Clyde E. Community Education: From Program to 
Process, Midland, Michigan: Pendell Publishing Company, 1972, Chapter III. 

.O'Neil, William. "The Community Education Level Development Process: A Taxonomy," 
Educational Considerations, Spring 1977. 

"Strategies for Implementing Community Education," C. S. Mott Foundation film and 
filmstri'ps on a developmental approach supported by national community 
education centers. 

Warden, John W. "Community School Process Development" in The Community School 
Principal-New Horizons, Burden, Larry and Whitt, Robert L., Midland, Michigan: 
Pendell Publishing Company, 1973, pp. 192-197. 

Trainer Notes: ♦ ^ - 
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Activating School Community Education 

A Simulated Planning Exercise for Community School Development 



INtRODUCTION " , ^ 

There Is no single, proven strategy for activating the Community Education process in every community. Thus, it 
would be futile to attempt to define a "critical path" process which will Work everywhere. This is particularly true 
given the differences which exist between cohnmu/iities. However, the ability to reconcile diverse points of view and 
to gain the support required. for Action is a requisite skill for the Community Education leader of the '70's. ; 

The illusive g^al of the self-actualizing community should be a vital and constant objective of any community 
leader. If pefiple are to become actively involved in the affairs of their neighborhoods/communities, they must 
loosen the grip which the "experts" currently hold in the decision-rfiaking process. This trend is encouraging to 
peoplfe in the field of Community Education, but it will require new sensitivities and skills in all forms of group 
process as well as an unselipish desire to serve people. This exercise is designed to encourage the development of such 
group process skills. ^ . 

INSTRUCTIONS: PHASE I . 

This IS an exercise in both Community Education planhing and group decision-making. You are asked to rate the 
order of importance of certain developmental tasks related to Community Education. 

f IRST, read completely through the exercise before starting, including the listing of developmental tasks. 

SECOND, place a letter along the right side of the paper in the column marked "Your Ranking" to indicate the 
relative position of importance that you place on each of the tasks. Indicate in the space provided by marking 
an E, M, or L, as follows: 

E = early developmental task; M = middle developmental task; L = late developmental task 

THIRD, review all of tTiose tasks which you identified as coming early (E) in Community Education development 
and star (*) the ONE task which you feel should be undertaken as the VERY FIRST step. 

FOURTH, review all of those tasks which you identfied as coming late (L) in Community Education development * 
and place an (X) next to the ONE task which^yli^y^el should be undertaken as the VERY LAST step. 

INSTRUCTIONS: PHASE II - ^■ 

You will then join a small group to reach a group consensus on the list. Irjdicate your small group's consensus ^ 
on the list. Indicate yodr small group's consensus to the right of the tasks listed using the same code outlined 
in Phase I: ' . ^ 

Consensus is sometimes difficult to reach. Therefore, not every individudfbr small group ranking will meet with 
the complete approval of everyone. Try, as a member of the group, to make each ranking one on which ALL 
members can at least partially agree. Think big! The following are guides to use in reaching consensus: 

1. Avoid arguing for your own individual judgments. Approach the task on the basis of logic, 
research, and knowledge. 

2. Avoid changing your mind only to reach agreement and to avoid conflict. Support only solutions 
with which you are able to agree somewhat. - 

3. Avoid "conflict-reducing" techniques such as majority vote, averaging or trading in reaching 
decisions. 

4. View differences of opinion as helpful rather than as hindrances in decision making. 
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Situation Statement 



You have just attended a workshop, conference or seminar which focused on Community Education. Although it 
was your first exposure to the concept, you have become interested in seeing Community Education implemented 
in your community. You are novv back in that community and want to get things moving. What should you do? 
Listed below in random order are some important steps toward Ihe establishment of a Community Educa'tiori 
program. Arrange in order of importance those tasks which'you and others will be undertaking. Indicate: 
E - early developmental task- (Vf- middle developmental task; L - late developmental task. 

Also, star (*) the VERY FIRST task and mark with an (X) the VERY LAST task which you feel should be undertaken. 

' • ' ^. . ' - . ' > 

7 YOUR SMALL 

RANKING GROUP 

Develop a job descrijDtion for Community School Coordinator involving school officials ' . . 

and the Ad Hoc Community Council. , 

Expose school officials and school board members to the concept. ^ ■■ — 

Undertake an evaluation of the program involving thegCommunity School Coordinator ; / 

and Community Council. / 

Sec^^ the adoption of a resolution supporting Community Education by the'School 

Board. . ^ ~' 

Involve the Community Council in a reassessment of needs and the development of 

new programs. " 

Build support among receptive friends of the Community Education idea. 

Involve the Community School Coordinator and/or Ad Hoc Community Council In 
development of a needs assessment or community interest questionnaire. 

The Community School Coordinator seeks other agency involverpent. 

Establish a Community Education Sty.dy Comm'ittee to investigate the feasibility of 

Community Education in the locaParea. 

Report the progress of the Community Education program to the School Board. ■ 
The >^d Hoc Community Council establishes a budget and staffing proposal. _ 
The Community Education program Is planned. 
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An orientation is conducted for school staff and faculty. 

. The Community School Coordinator dq^elops a^tralning program to assist community 
volunteers. 

Secure funding for the Community Education prcyram. 
Identify volunteers for the Conhmunity Education program. 
■ Conduct public interest meetings about the concept. 
Develop a training program for Communrty Council members. 
Hire a Community School d&ordinator. 

Contact ^he regional Community Education Center for assistance. 
Undertake publicUy and advance registration for Community Education programs. 
Obtain individual and small group support of the Community Education concept. 
Involve the Community^ School Coordinator and Ad Hoc Council In the development 
of a resource identification strategy. 

Implement the program. . 

Acquaint related agencies with the concept and secure their support. 
Form an Ad Hoc uommunlty Council. 

Involve the ISonjmunity School Coordinator and Ad Hoc Council in the development of 
Q plans for an official Community Council. (j ^ 



16. COMMUNITY EDUCATION FRAMEWORKS* 
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Goals 

I. To develop understanding of a variety of ways in vyhich community- education m 
conceptually developed. 

IL To uncover the key words or ideas which form the basis for the framework. 

JIL T9 illustrate visually how the key words can be combined to^form a community 
education framework. 

I v. To develop a group perspective of community education that'extends beyond any one 
individual's perspective. / ' 

Group Size . . 

Any number of parttcipants with members subdivided into small work groups of 4-5 people, 

Timd 

Approximately one hour to one and one-half hours. 
Materials 

I. Large sheets of newsprint or butcher paper. 4 

II. Magic markers or crayon (at least one per group), ' > 

III. Masking tape or adhesive. 

Physical Arrangements « 

I. Participants are divided into small work groups of 4-5 people. 

II. Small tables or a comfortable floor space is utilized so that paper can be spread out flat and 
be seen by each participant in the group. - 

The Faciiitative Procedure „ . 

I. The facilitator explains that there is not one "right" conceptual framework for^bommunity 
education. Developing a conceptual framework helps us "get a^iandle on community 
education." Frameworks serve as tools which our minds can utilize when the need arises. 
* Developing a framework also helps explain our views of community education to others 

and lets them "see" what we mean. Frameworks allow us to emphasize key itleas or words 
and to demonstrate interrelationships as well. Furthermore, dev^ping such a framework 
need not be left to writers or "experts" in the field but can be done by all of us. It can 
also be fun. ^ 

— ~ 11; ~Ani3xpfiaiTaiiu^^^^ as outiined above may then be offered. 

1 1 1 . An option at this tooint exists for the facilitator to explain a few of the frameworks that 
have been develope\by the authors mentioned in the resource material below (Deeker, 
Minzey, Weaver, etc.). However, if this is done, only key words or ideas should be explained 



"Developed by John Warden. 



(interagency cooperation, community development, K-12 program, ate.) as the authors ^ 
place emphasis onthese words. Do not dwell upon conceptual models of others at^his 
point. The object isMmply to make people jaware that the models exist and can be 
reviewed at a later dae. The focus:i5houid remain on the participants, not on some 
distant authors. ArlBlkcellent time to do this is at the conclusion of the exercise during 
the debriefing stages, rather than before the group task. NHowever, giving a few examples 
can help give a better idea of what a conceptual framev^ork might include. 

I v. Distribute several sheets of paper and magic markers to each of the groups. (Experience- 
indicates that groups may wish to undertake an initial framework and revise it on a 
setond sheet of paper.) 

v. Explain the task which each group must complete as the following: 

1. First, identify a list of key words which will form the basis for the group's framework. 
Do so by simply listing key words that keep "popping up" in the literature of 
dommunity education and your discussions with other people.' The group should take 
10-15 mirtutes to identify these key words. An initial brainstorming session of perhaps 

, five minutes with everyone suggesting possible words is advisaible. After a list of 10+ 
words, the group should, then narrow the focus to perhaps 6-8 words by eliminating 
words of a similar nature and arriving at a group consensus regarding the key words 
which need. to be a part of the framework. 

2. Second, review these keywords and begin to think about how they might be lin.ked 
" togetlier in a framework. Are there several which are more important than others 

and, therefore, might serve as a foundation? How might the words be linked 
together? Can you think of a visual diagram which will illustrate all of your 
components or key words? The object is to link the Aft/ords to form'a conceptual 
framework to share with others. Each group's framework will^e unique to that 
group although it is likely that commonalities will emerge as well. 1 

Vl. The facilitator will need to allow approximately 20-30 minutes for the groups to 
accomplish the above tasks. Groups which finish first may be given a short break to 
allow others time to finish. The facilitator may help in the^arly key word identification 
phase'by, asking questions to stimulate thinking. However, if groups are functioning 
well, the facilitator should remain oely as an observer and not intervene to make , 
technical suggestions. It's up to the group to produce the framework. If a group 
truly has a difficult tjme, it should be suggested that they send a person or two to 
view how the other groups are proceeding. 

Vl I. The facilitator should provide for interchange of ideas among groups by encouraging 
all participants to seek clarification, to ask additional questions or even to challenge 
other groups' frameworks,The debriefing period should ^low 2-3 minutes for each 
group to explain its framework and to field several questions.* / ^ 

IX. The facilitator may wish to conclude the exercise by noting some of theyrameworks 
listed in the resource section below. The trainer may, likewise, choose to indicate how 
such frameworks could be utilized at the local field operational level (as a means^for 
planning, evaluation, promotion of concept, etc.) 



Special'Notes/lnstructions 

\ Some prior knowledge of community education is deemed desirable before attempting 
t>^rts"gX€rcjse. It is recommended that you "field test" this exercise with a small group of 
/people t4-6) befor^ trying it out on large numbers of people. 

Supplemental Reading/Resources 

/ ' . ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Decker, Larry E. "Community Education: The Need for Conceptual Framework," > 

N.A.S.S.p/flty//ef/A7, November, 1975. 

Kerensky> V. M. & Melby, Ernest 6. Education II— Revisited, Midland, Michigan: Pendell 
Publishing Company, 1975, pp. 178-188. . 

Minzey, Jack D. "Community-Education— Another Perception," Community Eduction 
Journal, May/June 1974. , 

Olsen, Edward. G. and Clark, Phillip A. Life-Centering Education, Midland, Michigan: 
Pendell Publishing Company, 1977, pp. 90-100. 

Weaver, Donald C. "The Emerging Comrxiunity Education Model," Flint, Mich gan: 
V N.C.E.A. 1972. ' ■ 

Trainer Notes: 
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Community Educabion Franriework 

Encouraqement of SclKHelp , 
Enrichmenb \ 
S^vice Coordination ^ 
lobal Flexibility' 
E\r\berbainmc?ib 
RespbVisivc^ Action 
Everyone's Deyelopemenb 
^Community Involve nrVcnt- 
Personal OuVreach 

r 

Community Education Under 
Construction by You 

Community Involvement 
ft Effective Continuing Education 
q Fostering Connmunity Spirit. 
Services Coordiiaation 
Individual arid Collective GrowtVi 
Identification of Ne*ds 
Utilizing Resources and Facilities 



Community Education s Foundation 
(The People) 

m 

Local School 
Advisory Council 
Public Service Agencies 
Volunteers -Teaclaers • ^ 
Learners 

Physical Resources of Comvnunity 
Funding Sources s> 




. 17. FORMING CONSULTING TEAMS 
>qR CREATIVE PROGRAMMING IDEAS* 

Go^s ' . • 

I. To' develop an atmosphere for the encouragement of creative ideas. 

- .11.- To enable participants to develop new programming ideas. 

Group Size . ^ , 

Approximately 1 2-20 people in task groups of 3 people per group. 

Time - * 

45 minutes to one hour 

Materials i 

T. Large size newsprint or butcher paper (two^^heets per group); 

II. Variety of magic markers (minimum one per small group), 
' . ' ji^ \ . • • • 

III. Masking tape or adhesive to display finished products. - 

Physical Arrangements 

L Sufficient working room is provided for task groups of 3 people to be clustered. 

/ ■ 

II. Hard surface tables, desks, or the floor is used in order to accomplish the task. 
III. There should be sufficient wall space to display all finished products. 

The Faci I ifative Procedure 

I. The facilitator notes the^gp^ls of the exercise before the assembled participants. He/she 
may wish to note also how difficult it sometimes seems to be to generate new and 
creative ideas. People must be encouraged to discard old habits so that so^e rather wild 
thinking about future possibilities might emerge. This exercise is.designed to enable 
participants to have "fun" as well as to arrive at new programming ideas for community 
educators. Participants will also have an opportunity to mal^some "money" in the 
process. 

1 1. The facilitator then explains that consultants are often hired to perform speciali 
functions by an organization. In this exercise each of the participants is gpinc 
member of specialized consulting teams hired for the purpose of coming up ^/rth new 
programming ideas. The participants suggesting the best ideas will receive payment 
for services. 

III. The facilitator then^rranges participants into consulting teams of three people each 
and ^signs a work space. Magic markers and two/sheets of newsprint are distributed to 
each of the consulting teams. The members of each consulting team must work 
together to come up with new programming-jdeas. 



* Developed by Johf\ Warden. 
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IV. The facilitator then asks each consulting team to arrive at a "company name." Allow 
approximately five minutes for each of the teams to select a name and have each team 
place that name on the top of the newsprint. ; . ' 

V. The facilitator then explains the procedure to be cornpl^d as follovvs: 

"All of you are now formed into^nsulting teams, Tou each have a name. Fpr the 
next 25 minutes each consujjmg team is to generate as many ideas as possible regarding ' 
iiinovative and creative programming for community education. (Hopefully, 30-40 
suggestions will emerge.) Have fun in this exercise and don't be afraid to consider 
'vvild' suggestions. After 25 minutes we will reconvene in one large gcoup and post the 
individual consulting teams' lists on the walls n^ to each other. At this time each 

f' ticipant will have an opportunity to 'buy' ten ideas at a rate of $100 per idea. 
jref ore, please leave sufficient room next to your ideas for 'buyers' initia.ls. The 
ect of the exercise is to sell as many of your team's consulting ideas as possible. Rules 
\|ith regard to how ideas can be bought wijl be explained later in this exercise. Now get to 
vyork thinking creatively about programming ideas. Let your imagination run wild." 
, .VI. The facilitator may wish to circulate arouad the room to insure that each team maintains 
a task focus on programming ideas and records all such suggestions. Consulting teams 
are not permitted to "trade ideas" during this phase of the procedure. 
VII. Once consulting teams have completed^e task, allow a five minute break while the 
facilitator places all the lists next to each other on the blackboard or wall with the use 
of masking tape. 

VIII. Reconvene the total group and explain the next procedure as follows: 

"We are now ready to see how well each of the consulting teams can sell their ideas in 
an open market place. Each of you is to assume the role of a communi^^ce^^ator who 
wants to buy ten go^d programming ideas at $100 per idea. You are to lo^over the 
entire lists from all of the consulting teams and begin to pick out ten ideas you like 
best. Once you ha\/fe selected them please place your initials (name of person) next to 
all ten items. We will then be able to see which of the consulting teams were able to 
make the most money. Please pay special attention to the "rules o£ the game." t 
IX. The facilitator explains the "rules of the game" as follovys: 

1) Participants may not purchase ideas from their ow//7 consulting team. 

.2) Participants can'only purchase 10 ideas at $100 per idea. No one need spend all 

$1000 ($100 X 10) if they choose not to do so. Hov^ver, participants may not 

give their "money" to someone else. 

3) No talking is permitted prior to or during the "buying" phase. 

4) No political "trade offs" (you buy our ten and we'il buy yours) are permitted.- 

5) "Buy" the best iGeas, those which you think have merit and possibility. 

V 6) You may "buy" an idea which someone else is also buying (several programming 
ideas may thus accumulate $400-$500 or more). 

7) Make sure to place your initials next to all ideas that you buy. Use a pen or( 
magic marker. 

8) 'You will have ten minutes to complete this b^|g||^hase. 
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, ; .X. Upon completion of the individual participant buying phase, the facilitator counts up eadfi^ 
Of the initials and multiplies times $100 to arrivftvat eaph individual team's consulting 
* success. Results ofthe total money earned can be written next to the Consulting team's 
/name: 

XL Large group discussion can follow, focusing upon: 1) ideas which seemed to accumulate 
good support, 2) the use of co|nsulting teams for other purposes, and 3) general reaction 
to' the exercise. 

} ' ■ " . ■ ■■: 

Variations ^ 

I. The same procedure can be utilized for the purposes of generating ideas with regard to: 
a) innovative community involvement approaches, b) K-12 curriculum linkaqe, 
> c) interagency cooperation, d) training designs for community educators, or a host of 
other fj^sibilities. 

li. The "buying" section of this exercise can be deleted if time will not permit. Its purpose 
is primarily to narrow the lists into feasible priority areas and tcj^llow each group, to see 
how well their ideas were-^ccepted by others. Eliminating this phase of the exercise 
eliminates the element of competition and instead focpseis primarily upon coming up 
with ideas without any screening process. 

ML Ideas can be listed on 3" X 5" role cards or slips of paper* rather than large sheets of paper. 
Company consulting names "can be written on the reverse side. This allows for mixing 
up the ideas, loses identity of the creators until the ^rid, and permits manipulation of 
the ideas into a single tisl. ) ' 

Special Notes/Instructions • ' 

This exercise is designed to encpurage "creative competition" and be fun at the same time. 
The facilitator should so direct the procedure. 

Supplemental Reading/Resources ^ V 

Adams, James. Conceptual Blockbusting, San Francisco: W. H. Freeman and Company, 
.\ 1974, , 

^ Biondi, Angelo M., Editor. Have an Affair with Your Mind, Great Neck, New York: 
Creative Synergetic Associates, 1974. 

Lemke, Gary Kai and Andreis, Hans A. "Business, Industry and Agency Commitments ^ ■ 
V of a Community College," Community Education Journal^ Jan./Feb., 1975. 

Northwest Community Education Development Center, "Topical Listing of Activities" 
and "Some Special Events for Community Schools,", mimeographed, jio date. 

"Why Man^,Creates'," an exciting, short color film focusing upon the creation of ideas 
J^iJg^oughout history and utilizing a cartoon format. 

Trainer Notes:"^ . - 
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18. ELEM^^^ OF SUCCESSFUL COMMUNITY INVOtVEMEN|* 

Goals; 

I. To broaden participant understanding regarding the factors which contribute itp successful 
comm&nity involvement vehicles, ^ ,j ' • • 

■ Ik To eriabte participants to assess a particular community involvement vehicle with regard 
, to these elerhents. " ' 

rs>. ^ ' , . . 

Group Size ^ , 

. Any size group, preferably 10;o^more^people; exercise is completed individually by 
participants with open large group discussion following. ' ' , 

Time . ^ ^ . ' 

Approximately 15-25 minutes. ., 

Materials , 

I. Individual copids of "Elements to Successful Community Involvement" rating sheet for 
each participant. ' , ' 

' n. Pens or pencils to complete the rating sheets. ' *. ^ 

Physical Arrangements 

I. Desks or tables are used to con^l^te the rating sheets. ' , 

II. A circular or other suitable seating^pattern should be provided to permit interaction and 
discussion upon completion of the Vating sheets. ' ^ 

The Facilitative Procedure - ' ' 

I. The facilitator indicates that there is a variety of factors or elements which can contribute 
significantly to community involvement efforts. While the specifics.of the local * 
situation determine each element of the action planning, general common elerr^ents can 
contribute to successful involvement. The purpose of this exercise is to cdmpare a specific 
involvement approach with which participants have some knowledge, to a general elernents 
approach. - . 

. ' "^^ ' - 

II. The facilitator asks each participant to think\of i particular involvement vehicle (e. g., 
public forums, ad hoc task groups, advisory cbrpmittees, etc.). Ask participants to keep 
this vehicle in mind in evaluating its characterisiEics with regard to'the rating sheet 
"Elements to Successful Community Involver^ent." 

:^^LLJ^is tribute- r- a tif^ g-s l ^ets - ate n ^^ p o ns or p c /feils if -nee de d . Al l ow par Li cipants 5- 1 0 . ■ " 
minutes to check off those elements which cartbe identified with their specific 
involvement approach. 



* Developed by John Warden. 
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I v. The facilitator then asks for a "show of hands" for the number of people who have checked 
five or more elennents. Next, ask how many checked 10... .IK . .perhaps 20. As the 
facilitator raises the number, the number of hands will decrease. When only 3-4 people 
still have their hands raised, ask each of them to describe the involvement vehicle which they 
• had in mind and to explain a few details. The faciljtator might also wish to focus on people 
with fev\fer than five checks to determine those vehicles as well. The facilitator may wise to 
, ^ conclud^the exercise by asking the participants to identify additional elements that may 
contribute to successful community involvement.' ' ^ , 

RATING SCALE RESULTS 

0-4 Look for another vehicle next tim^ • . . 

5-8 Needs improvement 

9-14 You're on the right track ^ 
15-21 Congratulations, keep up the good work 
22+ Who's kidding whom? - 

\ ■ ' : ■ . • 

Variations . 

I. Rather than starting with a predetermine^! list or rating sheet, the facilitator might opt for 
allowing the group to produce its own list of elements. Spend ten minates brainstornriing 

II. A completely opposite approach is to focus upon elements which contribute to the 
downfall of citizen involvement efforts or the negative aspects. Normally i^ is much 
easier to identify elements associated with citizen involvement approaches which are 
wrong or unhealthy. The facilitator can Spend ten minutes with the entire group 
generating such a neg^ative list. Next, proceed to turn the negative list into a positive one 
by asking what could bb done to insure that these occurrences are rare. 

Supplemental Reading/Resourcos , ' 

Green, Lee. "Process Before Program for Community Involvement," Community Education 
Journal, Ua\//iux\e 

Interaction Associates, "Elements for Successful Community Involvement and Sysitemic 
Change/' San Francisco: Interaction Associates, 1973, 

Tumin, Melvin M, "Some Social Requirements for Effective Community 

Community Development Review, Decerwber, - 

Warden, John W. Citizen Participation. . .What Others Say. . .What Others Do. . . 
' ' Charlottesville, Virginia: Mid-^Atlantic Center for Community Education, 1977. 

Trainer Notes: ^ ■ * 




Elements of Successful Community Involvement 
A Rating Sheet j 



Listed below is a variety of factors which may contribute to successful community involvement ~ 
efforts. Please think of a specific involvement vehicle or approach (e. g., advisory council, public 
forum, charrette, neighborhood association) that you are aware is (or was) in operation within 
your own community. Perhaps it is one with which you are presently involved or one which 
took place several years ago. Keep in mind that one particular vehicle and check (V ) the 
appropriate number of items which -that vehicle was addressing or is presently. undertaking. 
Check only those items which apply to your specific example. Wait for further instructions from 
the facilitator upon completion of the checklist. 

Specific involvement vehicle 



My involvement vehicle has. . . 



( ) '1. Procedures for setting common goals. 



( ) 2. Set of shared goals 

( ) 3.' Opportunities for specific, immediate 
successes. 

( ) 4. Provision for long term planning and goa'ls, 
'( ) 5. Training component. 

( ) 6. Encouragement and support from 

.decision makers. ' 

( ) 7. Direct link to decision makers. 

( ) 8. Assessed constraints. 

( ) 9. Self-renewal and self-evaluation 
opportunities. 

( .) 10- Sense of ownership by participants 

( ) 11- . Small group personal approach. 

( ) 12- Concentric rings of involvergent 
(always expanding). 

( ) 13- Pr(jvision for spectacyilar or fun 
events. ► 



_ L 14. _P ro V i 5) Qn_f or early involvementofth ose 
directly affected. 

) 15. Heterogeneous groups, 

) 16. Open and visible involvement process. 

it 

) 17. Provision for problem solving. 

) 18. Sense of political relativity (degree 
of influence and power, political 
awareness.) 



19. Provision for interface agent (someone 
who links). 



20. Win/win solution orientation. 

21. Proper utilization ofjtime. 

22. Individual growth opportunities. 

23. OpeD.communication to the broader 
public. 

24. Recognition of the uniqueness. of the 
situation and people involved. 

Community EduQation Interaction Exercises 
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19. PRIORITIES FOR THE COMMUNITY EDUCATION COUNCIL* 

4 

Goals 1 

I. To encourage participants to view the community education council's role in a priority 
' perspective with regard to tasks. 

It. To uncover participant biases as to the relative importance of each of the tasks which may 

• • ^ <i . , 

be performed by a council. 

>* 

Group Size 

Any number of participants who can be clustered into groups of 4-6 people. 



Time 

Approximately one hour to one and one-half hours. 
jVlaterials 

I. Individual copies of the "Priorities for the Community Education Council" rating sheet fo 
each participant. 

II. Pencils or pens for participants to cojnplete the rating form. 

Physical Arrangements / 

/ I. Participants need tables or desks to complete the reaction sheets individually. 

II. Chairs and tables should be movable to allow the formation of small work groups to 
compare reactions and to arrive at group consensus. 

The Facilitative Procedure 

I. Refer to "Priorities For The Community Education Coordinator" \i\lumber 12) for the 
same facilitative procedure. 

Special Notes/I nstrtjctions 

This exercise utilizes the same procedures outlineji^ "Priorities for the Community 
^ Education Coordinator" and "Activating Community School Education: A Simulated 
Planning Exercise/' As a result, care should be exercised in not utilizing this procedure 
too often \/yith the same participants. / ^ 

Supplemental Reading/ Resources ' * 

"The Community Council?' A film produced for the C. S. Mott Foundation. Available 
from most regional and cooperative community education centers around the 
country. 

Trainer Notes: 



' Developed by Dewu Santellanes and John Warden. 
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Priorities for the Co/nmunity Education Council 

Introduction • ^ ^ 

A Community Education Council is a representative group of citizens who meet to coordinate and 
plan for Community Education development. It provides invaluable information to the Community 
School Coordinator for program development. While there is no single, proven strategy for 
activating the Community Education process in every community, there are certain tasks required 
of Community Education Council members in order to provide impetus for this process. ' 

, Situation . • 

Vbu have become a member of a Community Education Council which is attempting to provide 
direction for a Community Education program. You must determine which of your tasks deserves 
top priority. 

/nstnictidns: Phase I 

This is an exercise in role clarification for Comnjunity Education Council members. Your task is to 
determine the relative importance of various tasks performed by Council members. Listed below 
are some tasks which the Community Education Council member may be asked to perform. 
First, place a letter in the appropriate column'to indicate your priority for each of the indicated 
tasks. Approximately one-third of the tasks should receive high, medium, or low priority ratings. 

H — High priority task 
^ - M — Medium priority task 

L — Low priority task 

Second, review all of those tasks which you identified as deserving a high priority (H) by 
Community Education Council members and star (★) the one. single task which you feel is the 
most important for Community Education Council members. 

Third, review all of those tasks which you identified as deserving ^ low priority (L) by Community 
Education Council members and place a check (^/) next to the one, single task which you feel is the 
/east important for Community Education Council members. 

/nstruction^ Phase II 

You will t^n join a small grdup to reach a group consensus on the list. Indicate your small group's 
consensus in the appropriate column using the,same code outlined in Phase I. 
Consensus is sometimes difficult to reach. Therefore, not every individual or small group ranking 
will meet with everyone's complete approval. Try, as a member of the group, to make each ranking 
^one on which all members can at least partially agree. Think big! The follbwing are guides to use 
in reachin^coQsensus. " 

1 Avoid arguing for your own individual judgments. Approach the task on the basis of • 

logic, research, and knowledge. . . 

2. Avoid changing your mind only in order to reach agreement and to avoid conflict. 
Support only sol utions vyith \MTichj;^ou^e;aMe:to^_^^ 



3. Tiioid "conflict-reducing" techniques such as majority vote, averaging, or trading in 
reaching decisions. 

4. View differences of opinion as helpful rather than as hindrances in decision making. 
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Tasks 

1. Study and form action groups around community problems and 
issues, V 

2. Develop effective communication networks wit^ the community. 

3. Establish Community Education prpcedures, e.g., building usage. 

4. Establish school district policy. 

5. Conduct community surveys. 

6. - Identify and recruit volunteers. 

7. .Assist in class/activity registration/ 

8. Represent the Community Educatiop Council at other 



your 
rating 



your 
group 



community functions. 

9. Set program goals and objectives. * . 

10. Assist in evaluation of the Community Education program. 

11. Raise funds to^support Community Education programs/projects. 

12. Pul5tiicize Community Education activities. 

13. Personally supervise Community Education activities. 

14. Develop a Community Education newsletter. 

15. Maintain records of council proceedings. 

16. Disseminate the philosophy of Community Education. . 

17. Main^in communications between school' and community. 

18. Seek involvement of new people in^mmunity Education activities. 

19. Others (specify) X 




Community Education Interaction Bxorcisos 
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20. ROLE PERCEPTIONS AMONG ROLE GROUPS* 

' \ 

Goals 

I. To uncover role perceptions of various groups toward each other. 
II. To enable role groups to respond to those perceptions. ^ 

Group Size ^ ' 

Any size group provided there are sufficient numbers of recoghizable role groups 
(community schooyroordinators, teachers, administrators, etc.). A minimum of five to 
seven people per m\e group is desirable. 



Time 



Approximately one and one-half to two houi^. 



Materials ' " ^ . 

I. Sufficient newsprint or butcher paper (one'tafaTeTplTr VoTe gr^^^^^ .—^-^-^^-^ 
II. Magic markers or crayons for each role group. 

Physical Arrangements y 

I. Several small rooms are necessary to permit each role group to have privacy in its discussi 
1 1 . There should be enough chairs for all participants. 

III. One large room which can serve as the major convening and reconvening area is needed. 

The Facilitative Procedure * \ 

I. The facilitator explains the purposes of the exejcise as outlined above) He/she then takes 
quick poll of the number of people who are in attendance and in whail roles. A decision 
will need to be made by the facilitator or par^icigants with regard to Who will be in which 
role groups. Try not to have groups which are too small. 
II. Before sending the groups into separate rooms, the facilitator explains the following task 
to all members and then asks for any heeded clarification. 

"Your task as a role group is 'twofold.' First, you are to make a master list indicating 
each of the other role groups' relationship to community education. Mak\this list 
as complete as time wjll /(jermit (about 30 minutes). Second/you are to list how you 
perceive your own ro/evr\ its relationship to community education (20 minutes). Total 
group consensus is not "quired. After completing these two tasks we will take a short 
break and then reconvene as a large group to share perceptions. Please select a person 
to make a five minute presentation to the large group." t 

III. Assist the groups as need arises. Help them maintain a task focus and encourage the 

generation of as many ideas as possible. Serve as time' keeper and suggest a shift from 
-^e-Eir-st-to-second task if the group fails to do so. Also remind groups when there are 



"Dovelopod by Nortfiwest Community Education Development Center Staff. 



only five or so minutes4©ftU) allow for any last minute ideas to be generated quickly. 

I v. Reconvene the large gl-oup ano^able a representative from each group tc^give their, 
perceptions o^f both the other roie^groups and themselves. Encourage discussion anov 
interchange among p'arttotpants/ Allow participants to respond to presentations. 
(Length— 30 to 45 minutes deperKling upon s^ze of groups and number of participantsr) 

Variations 

r. Delete either fi^^st or second task to save time. 

II. Utilize exercise by Kaplan ("Performing Effectively As A Community Education 
Coordinator," Number 12) and have various groups prioritize coordinators' tasks. 
. Compare results of groups who are community council members, school principals, 
coordinators,,etc. Role playing of roles can be done if various participant groups are 
not available or present. 

Special Notes/Instruction ^ 

This exercise can be utilized with a large group of eighty to one hundj^ed participants. 
However, role areas must be identified in advance for successful planning and time 
considerations. If one role group is too large the facilitator may encourage the role 
group to sub-divide into smaller discussion groups. Eight to ten people per role group 
is a number worth working toward. 

Supplemental Reading/Resources 

Cwik, Peter,et. al. The Advisory Counctl/V\\r\t,\^\ch\q3n\ N.C.E.A. , 1975. 

Cwik, Peter,et. al. The Community School Director, Flint, Michigan: N.C.E.A., 1975, 

Decker, Larry E & Virginia A., editors. Administrators' and Policy l^lakers' Views of 
Community Education, Charlottesville, Virginia: Mid-Atlantic Center for 
Community Education, 1977. 

Edwards, Pat and Parsell, Stuart. "The Community School Director— A Changing 
Role," Educational Considerations, Spring 1977. 

Hager, Donna L., et. al. Community Involvement for Classroom- Teachers, 
Charlottesville, Virginia: Community Collaborators, 1977. 

Melby, Ernest 0. "Approaches To Role Change in Community Education," Phi Delta 
/Cappa/^^ November, 1972. 

Seay, Maurice F., et. al. Community Education: A Developing Concept, Midland, 
Michigan: Pendell Publishing Company, 1974. 

Selected handouts on specific role areas from community education centers. 
Trainer Notes; 
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21. COUIMCIL/COORDIIMATOR ROLE IDEIMTIFICATIOIM 

' IW COMMUNITY E^CATIOIM* ' - 

Goals 

I. To develop an understanding of a variety of action responsibilities normally associated with 
community councils and coordinators. 

II. To uficover participant biases regarding those functions which should be performed by 
councils and coordinators. 

Group Size 

• Any number of people who can be clustered injo groups of 4-6 people. 

Time ' ' 

Approximately one hour. . • • 

Materials 

L Individual copies of the "Role Identification" rating sheet for each participant plus one 

additional copy fpr each of the small groups to record group preference. 
11. Pencils or pens for participants to complete the rating forms. 

Physical Arrangements 

I. Participants need tables or desks to complete the reaction sheets individually. , 

II. Chairs or tables should be movable to allow the formation of small work groups to compare 
reactions and to arrive at group consensus. 

■ 

The Facilitative Procedure 

I. The facilitator introduces the exercise by noting the importance of a community coun^and 
coordinator to successful implementation-of community school education. Tha^facilitator 
should also note that misunderstandings can develop between these two role groups when a 
clear discussion has not been undertaken with regard to role responsibilities of each group. 
The purposes of this exercise should then-be explained as outlined above. 
!l. "Role Identification" reaction sheets are distributed to individual participants and they are 
informed that they will have approximately 15-20 minutesv'to'ftead and complete the form. 
Be prepared to answer any questions at this time. 

III. Make a special point to indicate that the instructions read "indicate whose /;/7/7w/-.)' 

rcspcnsNv/iry it is to perform these tasks." Many people will otherwise check the "both" 
column for all the activities. Again, what you are trying to do is to get people to 
discriminate between who does what. 



IV. Also indicate that participants can add additional task statements. 
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v. As people finish the individual forms, begin to cluster them into working groups of 4-6 
people. Early finishers can be clustered together so tHat they can proceed with the small 
group rating. Make sure that everyone joins in a small group for the completion of the 
group rating, * 

Vl. A larger group discussion should follow the group meetings to discuss major differences 
and to allow tima for feedback on the exe^rcise to be aired. 

Vll. Following this exercise, the facilitator may wish to show either of the two C. S. Mott 
Foundation films on community councils or the community coordinator. 

Variations 

I. After participants have indivio'ually completed the role identification sheets, the facilitator 
can have participants prioritize'all those tasks listed for each of the two groups, to 
determine a rating c5n the relative importance placed upon those tasks, 

II. Rather than supplj^ing this structured list of tasks, the facilitator can choose to generate ^ 
the list from the participant groups. This requires rhore knowledge about role 
possibilities; also, small group interaction takes more time. However, more differences of 
opinion are likely to emerge through the use of this procedure. 

III. Rather than dividing into small groups, the facilitator can form one large group and proceed 
to discover how individuals responded. If such a process is used differences of opinion 
should be aired openly without trying to force one large group decision regarding the roles. 

IV. If the facilitator is working with coordinators and community council members on this 
exercise, he/she may wish to form small homogeneous group clusters to determine if 
perceptions differ among role groups. 

. Special Notes/Instructions ^ 

Many of the tasks listed in this exercise are program and administrative oriented in nature. 

'Supplemental Reading/Resources 

A tfUidc for Commufiity School Advisory Councils, San Diego: California Center for 
CQmmunity Education Development, 1975. ^ ■ 

"The Community Council" and "The Community School Coordinator." Films 
produced for the C.S. Mott Foundation and available from most community 
education centers around the country. 

Kaplan, Michael and Warden, John. Comniimity Education Perspectives, Midland, 
Michigan: Pendell Publishing Company, 1978. 

Nance, Everette E. The Conufluriity Council, Midland, Michigan: Pendell Publishing 
Company, How-to Series, 1976, 



Trainer Notes: 



Role Identification 



The following tasks, no t all in clusive, hel p facilitate the Comrminity School 'Education process. 
These tasks require the action of either the Community SchoohCoordinators, Community School 
Council, or both. Indicate whose primary responsibility it is tofperform these tasks. 

(please check) 



ce^u 



1 . Develop building supervision procedures. 

2. Maintain program records. 

3. Schedule classes and activities. 

4. Identify, recruit and train volunteers. 
Provide inservice training for Community School staff. 

6 . 'Set- program-goals^and ob j ec ttves . ~ " ■ " " 

7. Assist in ^Jtos/activity registration. 

8. Conduct community needs assessments. 

9. Develop program evaluation procedures. 

10. Develop program budget. ^ 

11. Obtain program financial support. 

12. Disseminate the philosophy of Community Education. 
13., Maintain communications betweet>school and community. 

14. Facilitate interagency cooperation. 

15. Develop a Community School newsletter. 

16. Publicize Community School activities. 

IvZ^^eek involvement of new people in Community School activities. 

18. Assist in program evaluation. . 

19. Coordinate interagency efforts. 

20. Make recommendations to school system relative to program 
development. 

21. Other 

22. Other ' ^ 

23. Other_ 

24: Other 

25. Other 



CO- COUNCIL BOTH 
OROyslATOR 



EKLC 
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22. COMMUNITY PROBLEM-SOLVING STEPS* 



I. To build participant awareness of the various steps associated with problem solving. 

II. To encoL^l^ge the actual development of a problem sojving framework which includes 
these steps. , / 

~ = ■ 

Group Size ^ 

Fifteen to thirty participants with task groups of 4-6 people per group. 

Time 

Approximately 30-45 minutes. 

■ / ■ •' 

Materials ^ 

I. Medium-sized sheets of newsprint or butcher papeFfo^^^ 

I I . Magic markers or crayons (one per group) . 

III. Specifically prepared 3x5 role cards which contain various individual problem-solving 
steps. A complete set of seven cards should be available for each person. A set consists 
of seven cards each containing a key word: (1) accept, (2) analyze, (3) define, (4) ideate, 
(5) select, (6) implement, and (7) evaluate. .On the opposite side of the key word cards 
(other side of the 3x5 card) will be a definition of the step in"short detail, (See 
attached support material which can be photocopied, cut and taped to make the problem 
solving cards.) 

IV Clear adhesive tape for each group. 

Physical Arrangements 

' I. Participants are divided into small work groups of 4-6 people. 

ii. Small round tables or a comfortable floor is used for working space for each group. 

III. There should be ample working space between groups so that one group discussion does 
not interfere with another. 



The Facilitative Procedure 

I . The facilitator emphasizes the importance of viewing problem-solving as a step-by step 
procedure. Without such a framework, people often "jump" from problem to solution 
without really understanding the problem or possible alternatives. ResullS involve very 
little creativity and problems tend to assume ne^^ive connotations. This need not be the 
" case. Through the use of a problem solving framework, participants have the assistance 
of a "road map" to help guide them along the way. It not only helps insure that people 
_ doQ^t get Jost, buLajso helps participants get started JrQm _the^ame pU^^ 

II. The facilitator then outlines the goals of the exercise in words similar tg.those outlined 
above. , . 
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III. Participants are next divided into smaller working groups of 4-6 people. Butcher paper and 
magic markers are distributed to each of the. groups at this time. 

IV. The facilitator next distributes to each participant in the small group a complete set of 

- 3" X 5" cards which have been specially prepared for the exercise. Included are seven cards 

with words: (1) accept, (2) analyze, (3) define, (4) ideate, (5) select, (6) implement and 
(7) evaluate. Mix these cards so that when they are distributed they are in no particular 
order. On the reverse side of these cards should be a few short definitions of the terms. 
(See related materials for sample cards and def initionsj 

v. The facilitator asks each person to "get to know" each card by looking at the key words and ^ 
the definitions listed on the reverse side. Allow five minutes or so for this part of the 
exercise. Members may discuss with each other their own understahding of what the key 
words (steps) mean. Receive feedback from participants as to their readiness to proceed to 
the next step. 

Vl. The facilitator now explains the task as follows: 

-I'TJiis is an exercise in establishing a problem-solving framework or sequence of steps. You 

each have before you seven different but interrelated steps to problem solving. Your task as 
a group is first, to reach an understanding regarding the intent behind each step. Once the 
group has discussed all seven cards, yqu are next instructed to lay these cards out in a 
sequence, arranging^ them in some flow procedure (what leads to what). You may utilize any 
word more than once if you so desire. Take the cards and physically arrange therri on 
newsprint and re-arrange until the group has agreed to a problem-solying framework. You 
have approximately 20 minutes to complete this task. Once you have agreed upon a 
problem-solving framework, tape the cards to the newsprint and. select a spokesperson who 
will explain your framework to the other groups. If you need assistance, please ask the - 
facilitator for help." 

VI I : Reconvene the groups and allow a representative from each group 2-3 minutes to explain 
their framework. As a facilitator ypu may wish to compare and contrast perspectives as 

^ they emerge. Encourage participants to develop an actual framework for their own 
personal work habits and also a community problem-solving framework as well. If time 
permits, this entire exercise can be directed toward finally taking a specific problem and . ' 

, "running it through" the exact framework that participants have developed. This can 
normally take half a day or longer. Specific problem-solving tools related to each of these 
problem-solving steps can also be suggested (see resources section). 

Variations . . 

^ I . Rather than distrib|siting a complete set of seven 3 x 5 cards to each person, one set per 
group can be used. Allow for additional time for the groups to become familiar with the 
wordSiand obtain a working group consensus on their me&nings. ^xtra cards will ^tijl be 
needed because several groups may wish to utilize a particular word more than once in 
developing their group problem-solving frameworks. ' . < » 



Special Notes/Instructions 

This exercise requires advance planning in the preparation of the 3'x 5 cards listing thp 
problem solving steps. Actual words and definitions can be rhade by photocopying the 
attache^ material and taping the material to the 3 x 5 cards. C 
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Supplemental Reading/Resources 

^ Creative Problem Solving Institute, c/o Creative Education Foundation, State University 
College at Buffalo, 1300 Elmwood Avenue, Buffelo, N. Y. 14222. 

Koberg, Don and Bagnell, Jim. The Universal Travelers, Los Altos,''California: William 
Kaufman, Inc. 1972. 

Osborn, Alex F. Applied Imagination, New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1963. . 

Parnes, Sidney J. Creative Behavior Workbook and Creative Behavior Guidebook, New 
York;, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1967/ 

Winecoff, Larry and Powell, Conrad. Focus: Seven Steps to Community Involvement in 
Edudational Problem Solving, Midland, Michigan: Pendell Publishing Company, 1975 

Trainer Notes: v. 
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KEYWORD 



Problem Solving Steps^ 
Cut Outsl^ 



DEFINITIONS 



accept 
sitiiafioH 



To state initial intentions; to accept 
the problem as a challenge; to give 
Mj? our autonomy to the problem 
and allow the problem to become 
our process. 




To get to. know about the ins and 
outs of the problem; to discover 
what the world of the problem 
looks like. > , 



To decide wfiat we^^ 
main issues of the problem; to 
conceptualize and to clarify our 
pQajor goals concerning the 
problem situation. 




, To seargh out all the ways qf 
possibly getting to themajor 
goals. Alternatives. 





To. compare our goals as defined 
with our"possible ways of 
getting there. To determine the 
best.ways to go,- 




Jo give'.action qr physical form' 
to our selecte(4^"best ways." 




T6 determine meaning, progress or 
value as it has'btfen derived from 
the entire process. 
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•Source: Koberg & Bagnell, Tlw Ihmrrsal TrmxU;: Los Altos; William Kaufman, 1975, p. 17. 
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Goals 



23. ROLE-PLAYING AND VOLUNTEERISM 

THE MYSTERY OF THE MISSING VOLUNTEER" 

and, 

"THE; MESS THAT M^^SED UP EVERYTHING" ' 



/ 



I. To generate problem soTying discussibn regarding volunteer problems. . * 

II. To^nable-part^cipants to assess specific behavior patterns, both helpful and'harmful, in 
dealing with volunteer problems. ■ ' ' 
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Group'Size . / . ' ■ ■ ^ ■ ^ \ . ■ ' ^ 

, ' Fifteen to twenty people with three participants required for each of the role-pjaying 
V exercises. Other pacttjfcpants act as observers. 

Time 



Approximately 20 minutes for-6ach role-playing exercise^ 



TVlateric 

l.\ Three copies of the problem? statement for each of the rofe-playing exercises. 
II. (Sne jcdpy of each role outline. 



Physical Arrangement^ s, . , , . . - . 

. I. The rqle-playing exercises cameither be '(done in tlie cound" or with^pfayeTs qn a stage. ' 
flole-playing participants may stand pr be seated with the remaining participants seated 
* r ^ awa,y Trdm a stage or action area. 



•The ^cilitati^e Procedure ^ a X ' 

' ,1. The f^ilijator asks for three volunteers {oY six^n/l^oth exer.cise.s-are to be used) to. help in^ 
the exercise: After the proper number ha^ bep.n secured, he/she informs the participants 
that they.are to be part of an exeVcise oh volw'nteerin More specifically, they will ^ 
role-play a volunteer proble«n and attenipt t^s^lve a'Sommqn vofurYteer-related problem- 

\\1 The facilitator distributes the voluhteer.problem irrformatipn sheet to^each of the players 
albn^with fheir^oles. ^ , * • > ^ 

III. The'^acilitator* entourages people to watch for behavior which is helpful and/or harmful 
in resSlvfng the volunteer projD.lem, making notes on individijal note paper when the 
heed arises. The' facilit^tor^instructs rol'e-pl.aying^participants th^t they have about ten 
minutes worth of actual "playing*' to unSertake. They may lDrj;)ceed after they have had 
B chance to establish themselves in position and determine wJio shall start first. - ■ 

iV. The debriefing. period caa fdcus'upon 1 ) the manner in which the* prpblern was resolved:, 
' 2) specific helpful ahd^armful behavior, or any number of other areas. Make sure ahy 
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discussion with respect to behavior is directed toward the behavior pattern rather than the 
individual person who demonstrated that behavior. This keeps the discussion onlDehavior 
not individuals. 




Variations: ' 

1. Allow volunteer role players to design their ovyn problem and own roles. Aflow for extra 
time. • • ^ ' V ^ 

IL Don't ask for volunteers, but rather select STpecififc individual participants who either match 
Of dt> not match the roles indicated. 

Supplemerital Readwig/Resources . 

. '^.Carter, B^^bara and Dapper, Gloria. School Volunteers: l\/hat They Do /How They Do It., 
TVTew York: Citation Press, 1972. ' 

National Center for Voluntary Action, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 
d.C. 20036. . 

National School Volunteer Program, 300 N, Washington St., Alexandria, Virginia 22314. ^ 
National Council of YMCA's, Training Volunteer Leaders: A^flandbaak to Train 
^ ' Volunteers and Other Leaders of Program Groups, LaJo\\a,Ca\iiorn'\^^^ Learning • 

Resources C6rporation, li974. - * . 

Winecdff, Larry & Powell, Conrad. Organizing A Volunteer F£^gram, Midland, Michigan: 
' — . Pendell Publishing Company, Hovy-tOrSeries, 1976.' " " 



iner Notes: 



General Problem Statement 



Problem #1 



You are part of a Community School that has been in operation for 
about one year, "[he people who have kept things going all year ar^ 
the active members who have been around since the beginning. In • 
trying to organize the Spring program you ar6 mysteriously faced 
with the old "missing- volunteers" dilemma. The Coordinator is* 
distressed over having no leaders lined up and is discussing the 
situation witfft council member when a volunteer stops by to tell 
them he/she plans to be considered an ex-vo|u>f;i||j|r after Winter 
programming is done. ' ' 



Community Education Interaction Exercises 



0^ 



Coordinator Role Card Outline 

(Coordinator 

As a coordinator you feel: 

— burnetJ out— considering a transfer 
—few personal rewards 
—over-extended 

—that the volunteer prggram has been a secondary 
priority but you want to improve it. 



Volunteer Role Card Outline 

Volunteer 

As a volunteer you feel: 

—burned out * . 

—few personal rewards 

—other commitments % 

■■ t s . ^ 

-thatjT^ one noticed whether you were there or not 
-that no supervision or training Was provided 
-that you received ho fefedback. 



Council Member Role Card Outline 

. Council Member 

You are a new Council Member who: 

—recently mov^d into the neighborhood 
—has volunteered to teach a class 
—volunteered at the school he moved away from 
-truly wants to promote a healthy volunteer program 
—has enthusiastic ideas but iS' naive 
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General Problem Statement 



Problem #2 
The Mess That Messed Up Everything 



The Coordinator walks into the staff room early 
Tuesday morning to find a teacher deep in the 
midst of a heated discussion with the Principal. 
The teacher 'sjigard to say, "Everyday I come 
into our r^ffffrrto find it a mess— cigarette butts 
in the ash trays, coffee cups on the counter, and * 
chairs disarranged. This morning I found my 
coffee cup had b'een used. I know it's those ; 
flaky night volunteers. Can't something be done?^' 
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Coordinator Role Card Outline 



Coordinator 

■ ' As a coordinator you : 

—are somewhat uptight and defensive 
—seek to involve others in problem solving 
'-liack a sense of accomplishment 
-HDelieve strongly in the role and need for 
volunteers 

—are willing to do battle over issues if the 
^ need arises 



Teacher Role Card Outline 

Teacher 

As a teacher y6u: » 
—are n^ty and moody sometimes 

—don't support community schools ^ 

—are truly concerned with order and discipline 

—are easily agitated into a fight - 

—are not open to getting involved in helping 

solve the problem 
—have a long list of complaints 

-enjoy teaching very much . ' 



Principal Role Card^Outline 

Principal 

As a princi^Dal yqu: v ^ 

—are mean with most jjeople • 
; — have ^ittl^ time for such trivial discussions 
—feel that'the whole-problem is outsrde your' ' 
role 

-are concerned about next year's budget 
—are short with your temper 



24. CHARTING COMMUNITY%DUCATION DECISIONS 
THROUGH THE USE OF A ROLE MATRIX* 



Goals . ' 

I. To develop an understanding of important decisions and role'groups in the functioning 
of a community education operation, V 

II. To investigate the relationship among varioH^role groups with regard to these decisions. 

III. To demonstrate a procedure that can be utilized at the, local, fieUJ operational level to • 
H clarify roles and decisions^ 

/■ ■ vt ' 

Group Size » 

Approximately 12-20 people with clusters formed of 3-4 people per group. 

Time ^ r ^ . 

One and one-half to two hours. ; ^ 

* .. . ■ . * 

Materials . • - 

I. Large sheets of newsprint oV butcher paper (at least one per small group), i . 

II. Felt tip pens (magic markers may prove to be too large fpV this exercise). ^ 

I U. Masking tape or other adhesive to display finished produces. • 

\' • ■ . • . . 

IV, Sample copies of role matrJx form and code for each participant. 

•0 

Physical Arrangement ^ 

I, Participants are divided into small work groups of 3-4 people. 

^'^^ — ■> " . ■ ' 

II. Small tables or a comfprtablejioor is used for working space for each group. * - 

III: There should be ample wor-king space between groups so that one group discussion does not 
interfere with another. . , 

The Facilitative Procedure ^ ^ ^ 

■ L The facilitator begins by explaining that there ar^ a variety of "key factors" (role groups) 
and^decisions which interact in the operation of any community education effort. The 
difficulty is that we sometimes have a hard time understanding how various fbeople are to 
be involved with regarcl to decisions that must be made, jvet making decisions is very 
important to the success or failure of most organizations. Who mcikes what decisions, 
and who is accountable to whom, are rightful concerns of people within all types of 
organized efforts. Community education is no different in this r?spect» Yet organizational 
charts often don't show actual relationships with regard to*key decisions. They only -show 
relationships among people with the decisions implied with the people. The purpose of 
this e>^^rcise is to have you determine the J<ey .decisions which must be made withifi a 
community education effort as well as which of various* role groups shall be invq^ed and 
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how. We will do this through the use of a decision-making matrix linking decisions with key 
role groups. ' ' ^ . 

II. The facilitator should then explain that the nature of any matrix is to serve as a tool to focus 
upon relationships. On one axis is placed a key element, such as decisions, which is to be 
shown in relationship to another (in this case role groups). As a result, a matrix js formed as 
follows: 



DECISIONS 



ROLE GROUPS 



III 



1,_ 
2.. 

4. 



The facilitator may choose to draw this diagram on the blackboard or newsprint to illustrate 
the point. 

Once a sketch of a matrix has been formed, it is possible to fill in the details. For example, 
on the left hand side we can begin to list key decisions that need to be made in community 
education (e. g., programming decisions, budget decisions, building usage guidelines). We ^ 
can also begin to identify key role groups that may in some way be involved in these ^ 
decisions and list them along the top of the matrix on the right hand side (e. g., council 
members, teachers, community education coordinators, school board). 



J 



ROLE GROUPS 



DECISIONS 

. . 1. programming. ^ 


Communis 
Council 


Teacher 


o 

> 


School 
Board 




2. budget ■ 












3. building us^ge • 












> etc. 








* 





Through the use Qf a "key" or code various kinds of influence patterns can be.pldtted on' 
the chart. This exercise will help-you determine the relationship between various actors 
and decisions through^he use of a matrix a/d a coding system. 

v. The facilitator should then divide tl^-gTmjp into small work groLjps^qf 3^4 people each^and^ 
have each group establish "a working space separate from the others. Sample blank matrices 
should be distributed gnd 'questions sJifould be answered with regard to the idea of a matrix 
if it remains unclear. Butcher paper and felt pens should also be distribut^. 

v. The facilitator then explains that each smalT group will now have an opporftjnity to deyeJop 
its own matrix. Each group will be given approximately one hour to do the following: 



1) List the key decisions which you wish to focus upon (8-10 such decisions if possible). 
- Take time within your sri^all group to develop this list and reach agreement on.these 

areas. . ' . \ - ■ ... ' / 

2) List as many sub groups or ro!,e groups as possible that may, in some way, have input 
into these decisions. Do not discuss at this point how they might be involved but 
merely indicate what groups need to be listed on the matrix.- Produce a list. 

3) Develop a-matrix on the butcher paper listing the key decisions on the left hand 
'. colamn and the key role groups^on the right column. Title the columns in the 

^ , chart, "Decisions" and "Role Groups or Decision Makers," 

4) Read the key or code handout and discuss among/yourselves the meaning indicated 
by each,of the letters (e. g., I, C, A, Z, and blank space). If you have any questions 
please ask the facilitator. This code will be utilized with regard to the key decisions 

I and dec ision makers you have filled in on your matrix. n 

5) "Chart" a decision by looking at each role group's relationship to that decision 
by use of the code. You are thus deciding how each role group participates in 

each decision. Place a letter in each column unless a blank response (rnay recommend 
or suggest) is deerfled appropriate. Discuss differences within your small group 
concerning your perceptions of roles and influence patterns. It is normally easiest 
to determine first the z DOSrtLqjfis {niay authprize) and then chart the other key 
actors. Not all groups need tp^^pvolved in all decisions. 

VI. The facilitator may wish to circtila^S^bng the groups to help initiate the process and help 
resolve any hostile disagreements anridriig group members. Since this exercise is quite new to 
many people, problem-solving becomes a key role for the facilitator. 

' ■ ' - " ' ■ - h : 

VII. Upon completion of the task or a specified lapse of time, ask each group to post \ts matrix^ 
Allow 10 minutes for participants to review each other's matrices and interact, 

VIII. The facilitator may conclude the exercise by focusing upon one or more of the following 
discussiooritems: a) usefulness of the exercise, b) application to the local field level, 
c) drawb^Jl^s to the- procedure, and d) other ways of charting decisions and decision makers. 

Special Notes/I nstructipns 

This entire p/^ocedu re is somewhat cofnplicated and the facilitator may wish to "field test" ( 
it with a small group fo 3-4 people before undertaking it in the larger context of an inseryice 
session or workshop. Review of the supplemental resources is highly recommended to gai^n 
a better understanding of the use of decision making matrices. 

Supplemental Reading/Resources ,, - . 

Cleary, J^VV. '"The Decision Matrix Technique," Futurism in Education, Berkley, Calif.: 
McCutchan Publishing Company, 1974. • 

Wallen, John L. "Charting the Decision Making Structure of An Organization," Portland, 
Oregon: Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, 1970. 

Warden, John Wl "A Tool for Charting Decisions in Community Schools," Eugene, Oregon: 
Northwest Community Education Development Center, 1974. 

Trainer Not^: 

-sex • ' ' ■ 



DECISION STRUCTURE CHART 
Work Sheet 





KEY- 


1_ 


- Blank space = recommend or 


A 


= approv'al must be secured 


suggest 


. Z 


= may authorize 


1 = must be infowned 




= role unclear at present 


? : 


C = must be consulted 







Decisions ^ 

(to be filled in by reader) 


T ^ 1 

Various Units or Special Interest Groups 

(to be filled in by reader) 
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■Community Education Interaction Exercises 



Key Explainedfin Detail 



^ Kinds of Influence a Position 
May Exercise on Decision Making 



Code 



Blank ^ May Recommend or Suggest 

l^n a healthy organization any person shoulcl be encouraged-to 
make recommendations to the person who can authorize action. 
^ Because this is a4Pried for all positions, the cell in the chart 

is left blank. 

» ■ - . 

I = Must Be Informed 

"1" means the position needs to know the result of a decision 
to take appropriate coordinating action. The "1" usually 
shows that a position will be affected by a decisiort or need to 
implement it. 

C = Must Be Consulted 

A "C" position must be given opportunity to influence the 
process oi arriving at a decision by presenting irtformation, 
demonstration or proof. The position is limited to persuasion 
in influencing the decision. The "C" position should be 
consulted early enough in the process that his/her information 
::an genuinely make, a difference in the final decision. 

A = Approval Must Be Secured 

An "A" position must be consulted and, in addition, may veto 
a proposed decision. Obviously, early participation of "A" is 
desirable because consultation earlier may reduce the., 
possibility of a veto in the final stages. If ah "A" position 
approves a proposal, this is a recommendation for the course of 
action. That is, the action may^be taken but it does not'have 
to be. If an "A" position disapproves, the proposal cannot be 
put into effect arysj^^rrffst be altered to gain approval, 

Z = May Authorize / ' . 

■ To authorize is to issue aldirective* that triggers action. "Z" 

positions are held accountatale for: 

1. Seeing that proposals are initiated 
i\. — ' ■• 2. Coordinating, i. e., Insuring that "A" and . "C" 

' positiogji^articipate o 

3. Issiiff!g directives to carry out the decision ^ 
^ 4, Insuring that "1" positions are informed of the 

» ; decisions 

. ? = Role Unclenr at Present 

Really don't know h|QW-this person or groups of people might 
be involved,.c.!.early ^n area that needs discussion. 

Source: John Wallen, "Charting the Decision Making Structure of an Organization." 
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25. . A COMMUNITY EDUCATION INTERAGENCY PUZZLE: 
A PIECE OF THE ACTION!* 



Goals - ' 

I. To uncover and explore agency participant perceptions regaojling their contributions-tb ' 
comrnun^ education efforts. ■ ' '■ 

\\j To strengthen further agency cooperative efforts. 

III. To build unrty of^eifort through the joint undeVtaking of a common task. 

A • , ■ ' • ■ \ ^ . . 

Group Sizfe . /■ 

Twelve^to twenty-five agency representatives wlio wish to focus upon cooperative . ^ 
interagency efforts. J 



.' W." Time 



/ 



Approximately, one hour. 




Materials / 

1. One large (2' x 3' or larger) puzzle especially designed for this exercise. Puzzle can be made' 
with a large poster-size picture glued to stiff cLrdboard. Picture should represent something 
significant to community education iyoung child, family^ sense of community, sharing, 
etc.). Theoppositesideshouldd'epjfct the words community education in the center or top - 
with plenty of room to fill in spaces\A visual design of some sdrt is also desirable. The 
puzzle will be pre-c|jt to accommodateth€;;visual design (see illustration) so that each 
agency group wilhteceive one piece of the plizzle.'^These pieces should be rather large (4" to 
6") to allow room to write. Several puzzles can be made up in advance with a different 
number of pieces in each. Utilize only a puzzia that enables all participating groups, to 
share one fa/fece. (Puzzle can actualJy be cut on site to accommodate number of agency 
groups, but this is done' in private to prevent participants seeing the end product.) 
Large envelope to serve a^ container for puzzle parts. ^ 
Felt tip pens, for each ag&ncy group (magic markers write too large). 
IV; Glue or q*er substance if the facilitator wishes to keep the unified finished product! 



II. 
III. 




Physical Arrangertne 

^ I. Small tabl ^or rm/ able desks are used for task groups. 

II. There should be ample working space between groups so tfiat one group discussion does not. 
interfei^with another. 

The Facilitative Procedure . " . ' 

• I. The facilitator explains that in community education. every agency can have "a piece of the 
action." Indeed, it almost seems "puzzling" why agencies aren't more ihvolOted. The 
purpose of this exercise is to aMow you,^s agency participants, to share yourl/iews on your 
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desired workipfgTm/olvement in this game called -'community education." To- help you do 
this we have a real puzzle to complete. (The facilitator may wish to show a piece pf the 
puzzle). You will be divided into small work groups based upon your agency affiliation. . 
• Each agency group Will receive one piece of the puzzle to complete the next task at hand, 

II. At this point, the facil^itator may wish to'arrange participants in small work groups. Groups 
can be as small as two or as large as six to eight people. If the facilitator does not know the 
number of agency groups or their afDproximate size,^time should be takdjjjpo arrange these . 
details now. The end result shoulc^be a glustering of people who represent the same df 
' similar 'profeissions of^work (e. g., extension staff, health workers, teacfiers, employrnent ' 
personnel, municipal government). At this time., please check to see if you hav6 exactly^ 
'. the right number of puzzle parts to accommodate the newly formed groups. 

IN. Once again the facilitator notes the importance of involving all agencies in a 6oopera,tive 
effort in cdmmunity education. He/she then asks each group to wjMte oO its puzzle part 
the kind of role or services which the agency can coiptribute to the total corhrnunity 
education picture. How do you wish to be involved? What do you have to offer to the 
total picture? What strengths might yog share with others? All such questions should be 
directed toward getting agency representatives to think about their role in relationship tlD^ 
community education. Groups should write their response statements in key phrases or 
single words on the back (opposite the poster picture) v\/here there is sufficient blank 
spaifc. When the puzzle is assembled all written material from the participants should be 
on the opposite side of the poster picture. In'this way, the facilitator'can then turn the 
puzzle over and reveal the uriifying theme (small child, family, etc.). 

^"^fsi. Allow small groups approximately 15 minutes to discuss their role and'contributj^n to 
Community educatibn. Make sure each group records the key highlights^on the puzzle 
piece. Ask all groups to select a representative to explain th^ir position to the larger group. 

v. Ta1<e a short brsak and then recfonvente the large group and permit each representative to 
explain their findings in a 2-3 minute talk. Hiave representatives hqld up their piece of- 
the puzzle for all to see. . ' * u , 

Vl. At the conclusion of'the presentations-i^k the representatives to assemble in a cornmon 
hne^ting place. Inform them that it is now time to put the puzzle together as one.large 
group. The pnanner in which this is done is left to participant representatives. 

Vll. If the puzzle is put together with the poster theme fade aown, turn it ovpr ^t the 

conclusion and share it wi,th everyone. . - ' ^ 

Variations 

. I. Use an already existing large size puzzle made for children. - 

II. Puzzle can also be made from poster board or stiff art paper and'act^aHy cut at the 
~ gathering once groups have beehTformed, < ^ . , 

III. Use of a "baiancesheet" rather than, a puzzle may pr9ve valuable. Have small groups list 
both the 'Ogives a?fa gets" of the relationship on large butcher paper to share wi^th one 
another. * . ' . ^ ' ' . ^ - ^ . 
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Special Notes/lofetmctions 




ning pn thij exercise is a necessity. Consider "field testing" with a jm'qM group) of ' -r 
le to gain their reactions and to determine changes needed. . ' . ^/ 

Supplemental Reading/Resources ' ' s * ^. 

•See references listed in "Successful Interagency Relationships: Whrat Makes It So?" • • ' 

Trainer Notes: ■ - /^--^'^ ""^ I • 



■ f 
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SELECTED SOURCE OF INFORMATION 
- ON COMMUNITY EDUCATION 

FEDERAL COMMUNITY EDUCATION CLEARINGHOUSE 

Informatics, Inc. 

6011 Executive Boulevard 

Rockville, Maryland 20852 j 
(800) 638-6698 In Maryland (301) 770-3000 I 

CHARLES S. MOTT FOUNDATION 
.Mott Foundation Building 
Flint, Michigan 48502 
(313) 238-5651 

NATIONAL CENTER FOR COMMUNITY EDUCATION 

1017 Avon Street 

Flint, Michigan 48503 ' 

(313) 238-04163 ' ; 

NATIONAL COMMUNITY EDUCATION ASSObi ATION^~ 
Suite 536 ! 
1030 15th Street, N. W. | 
Washington, D. C. 20005 ' 
(202)466-3530(800)424-8874 

' ' ■ ! ' 

COMMUNITY EDUCATION PROGRAM | 

USQE I . 

ROB 3, Room 5622 j ' 

7th and D Streets, S. W. ; j 

Washington, D. C. 20202 , j 

(202) 245-6691 1 

■ ■ ' I 
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REACTION FEEDBACK FORM 



1) What particular exercises have you found valuable and why?- (list specific number or name) 

2) What exercises have been of questionable value? (list specific numjDer or name) 



3) Do any exercises need further clarification/changes? (list specific problems) 



4) Comments op format of the collection: 



5) Comments regardin9jz//z//;e improvements: 



7 B) Examples, o'f how you've utilized. the exercises: 



7) Other commients: 




y 



RETURN; Mid-Atlantic Community 
Education Center 
216 Ruffner Hall 
School of Education 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesvilie, Virginia 22903 



EKLC 



Community Education Interaction Exercises 
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NiEW EXERCISE AbDITlONS FORM 



Now that you've^had a chance to review these exercised, you may be saying, ''So what, f've done 
similar exercises." Well, vtre'd like^o learn about those exercises! Indeed, we may wish to print ' 
them in a ''Tons of Community Education I nteraction Exercises" (volume you've developed 
such material, we're interested. Just complete the exercise in a format similar to those in this 
collection and return it to the addpess below'. Your help may insure tfie publication of another. 
coHection. Sit down and do it today; Proder'lqredit to conj^^^^ 



Mama of Exercise: 



Goals: 



Group Size: 



Time: 



Materials: 



Physical Arrangements: 



The Facilitaf ive Procedure-/ 



Variations: 




Special iNotes/lnstructron'^: 



Supplemental Reading/Resdurces: 



Your Name/ Address/Phone 



RETURN TO* Mid-Atlantic Community Education Center 

216 Ruffner Hall, School of Education, University of VirjS>nia 
Charlottesville, Virginia 22903 
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IVIID ATLANTiC COMMUNITY EDUCATION PUBLI^^ 

• MiW-Atlantic Informatipnal Portfolio 

A collection of reprints and , selected publications providing an .overview on Comrnunity ' ' 
Education. $4.95 per portfolio. / i ' ' * 

• JVdniinistrators' & Policy Maker's Views of Comnriunit^ 

Edited by Larry E. Decker and Virginia A. Decker. The coljection'of 14 articles by Governors, , . 
State and Local Superintendents and other policy makers and ^dministrators. 1977, 64 pages, , 

' 8i^x ii,$3.oo.* ' ' , . ■ 

• Citizen's Participation. . . What Others Say. . . What Ot^ 

By Johh Warden. An overview on citizen's participation with key references, quotations and 
participation vehicles highlighted. 1977, 24 pages, 8V3 x 1 T, $1.00.* 

• The Conriniunity Educator's Guide to Adult Learning 

By Leroy, Miles and Steve R. Parson. This monograph focuses on. adult learning theory and 
principles and' methods of prpgram development. 1978/ 32 pages, 6 x 9, $1.00,* 

• C6rnmunrty Education Interaction Exerplses 

„ By John, W. Warden. A collection of twenty-fii/eiinteractioh exercises designed to maximize 
hufnan involvement around specific topical areaivvhich are of interest to comf^unity educators. , 
The structured 'experientes provide a meaningful process to help create an open atmosphere for 
experiencial lear.iiin^ and to expand efforts tbvfafjllitate citizen involvement and participation 
in community life. .. 1978, &6 pages, -S'^ x 1 1, $^:95.* . 

• Pyblic Schools: Use Them Don't Waste Them 

Edited by Michael H. Kaplan. A promotional booklet drawing upon the editorial comments of 
' syndicated columnist Sylvia Porter. 1975, 12 pages, SVi x BVa, -single copy free, bulk price 
$22.00 per 100. , S ; 

\ ' ■■ "'■ ■ . 

• What Others Say About Community Schools ' 



Edited by John W. Warden. A collection of SCipportive statements about Community Schools. 
1976, 16 pages, BVa x 8y2, single copy free, bujj; price $24.00 per 100. 



^Discount on Bulk Orders: ^ NOTE: Add a 10% charge for handling 

25% off list'price on orders 10-24 copies . and shipping. No h-andling and shipping 

40% off list price on prders 25 copies and over ' charge on prepaid orders. 

. ' .V • i^' ■ ■ ■ / ■ , . - . ■ . 

Make Checks Payable tpy'University of Virginia" 

■ • ■ ■ ' . ■ ■ • ■ ■ '■ ■ ' - ■ ', 

QfiDEFi FROM: . ^ 

' vL , ' ' . - 

Mid-Atlantic Center foij Community Education 

School of Educfation, Ruffner Hall 

UniversityPbf Virginia 

Charlottesville, \/irgrnia 22903 - 



